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Alienated 
Critic 

EDITORIAL 


dong fratz 


Welcome to the latest issue of Thrust yet. Issue 17 
was originally scheduled to appear last December as the 
Winter 1981 issue, but that issue was cancelled so that I 
could find time to move to a new house, taking the 
Thrust Publications offices with me. (This was 
announced in various sf news magazines, but from the 
volume of letters, I found that a surprising number of 
Thrust's readers do not. apparently, read any of them.) 

The Issue At Hand: This issue's interview, 
representing a change of pace, is with one of science 
fiction's little recognized pioneers, Raymond Z. Gallun. 
Michael Bishop continues his column with a well de¬ 
served appreciation for one of sfs well known pioneers, 
Ray Bradbury. Charles Sheffield introduces us to Melvin 
Spath, literary agent extraordinaire, in looking at that 
well known sf species. And George Alec Effinger an¬ 
swers his mail in public. (Excellent issue so far, isn't it.) 

Most Boring Job?: Back in Thrust 13, Charles 
Sheffield promised to write and sell a story based on the 
Thrust reader with the most boring job, in order to 
illustrate his point that potential sf writers should write 
first about what they know best. In Thrust 14 it was 
announced that Chet Clingan, senior janitor, was the 
'‘winner.” 

True to his work. Charles has written "The Mouths 
of Earth”, a 5000-6000 word near-future, scientific horror 


story about a janitor in a courthouse in California. The 
story hasn't sold yet. . . but Omni said it was a powerful 
story which ought to be published but wasn’t suitable 
for them. The story was also bounced by Asimov’s/ 
Analog, Fantasy & Science Fiction, and Destinies. 
Charles reports that it has been at Weird Tales for 
weeks now. and if Lin Carter doesn’t want it he may have 
to get serious and send it to Amazing. 

Hugo No Mo’: My moment of glory is past —Thrust 
was not among the Hugo nominees for best sf fan 
magazine this year, having been replaced by either 
Starship or Science Fiction Chronicle. (Both of these 
were declared ineligible in previous years by their 
publisher. Andy Porter, who decided this year to reverse 
that decision since none of the other "professional" 
fanzines followed his lead.) 

Will Thrust ever be nominated again? Stay tuned 
next year. 

Next Issue: An interview with the inimitable 
Thomas Disch, and another with Gregory Benford, a 
profile on Judy-Lynn del Rey, sf editor at Del Rey Books, 
by Dave Bischoff, an article on the romantic field of 
rejection slips by Mike Conner, James J.J. Wilson on 
Harlan Ellison, and more. 

-DDF 
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Interview: 

RAYMOND 

GALLUN 



by Jeffrey Elliot 

In his Introduction to The Best of Raymond Z. 
Gallun, author John J. Pierce aptly states: “Few today 
appreciate the importance of his (Gallun's) role in the 
creation of modern science fiction. Few realize he was 
one of three men—along with John \N. Campbell and 
Stanley G. Weinbaum—who did most to set in motion 
the evolution of science fiction from crude pulp fiction 
to a form increasingly imaginative and literate." Despite 
his pioneering achievements, Gallun has somehow 
failed to win the recognition that such contributions 
warrant. This is attributable, in large measure, to the 
fact that he has steadfastly eschewed publicity, 
preferring instead to let his work stand on its own. Now, 
fortunately, Gallun’s work is being rediscovered by a 
new generation of science-fiction enthusiasts, who are 
beginning to pay attention to the impressive accomp¬ 
lishments of this “Quiet Revolutionary." 

Bom in Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, in 1911, Raymond 


Gallun received his early education at the Beaver Dam 
public schools. Upon graduation from high school in 
1928, he attended the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
for one year, before the “horizon fever" hit him. As a 
youth, he held “lots of knocking around jobs," including 
working as a canner, seaman, English instructor to 
refugees from Nazi Germany, telephone solicitor, 
boatyard worker, and farm hand, among others. By then, 
except for language and literature courses at the 
Alliance Francaise. Paris, France, and at San Marcos 
University, Lima, Peru, his formal education was ended. 
Marrying late in life and in a somewhat more settled 
mood, Gallun lost his first wife, Frieda Talmey, to 
cancer in 1974, and with her his "best friend." Four 
years later, in storybook fashion, he married his 
boyhood sweetheart—Bertha Erickson—and set sail for 
a honeymoon around the world. 

Penning his first two science-fiction tales at the 
age of sixteen. Gallun broke into print in 1929 with “The 
Space Dwellers" in Science Wonder Stories and “The 
Crystal Ray " in Air Wonder Stories. In 1934, he began 
publishing regularly in F. Orlin Tremaine's Astounding 
Stories, and winning much reader praise for his still 
popular "Old Faithful" series, which includes “Old 
Faithful," "The Son of Old Faithful,” and “Child of the 
Stars." This series, like much of Gallun's later fiction, 
was built around a Martian and, subsequently, his son. 
However, it was not the " typical" Martian as portrayed 
by most writers of the period. Indeed, Gallun rejected 
the “bug-eyed monster " treatment of Martians in favor 
of aliens who were more intelligent and emotional. 

Raymond Gallun's first book-length novel, Passport 
to Jupiter, appeared in Startling Stories in 1950. It 
concerned the substitution of beautiful and safe dream 
sequences, artificially induced, for the hazards and 
discomforts of real living— and the effect of total 
decadence to mindlessness that resulted from this 
bemusingly attractive change. Not given then to the 
writing of long works, Gallun did not do another novel 
for several years. People Minus X was a Simon and 
Schuster hard-cover in 1957, and the following year it 
was half of an Ace-double paperback. Like Gallun's 
earlier stories, it was rich in ideas: the replacement of 
the natural, protoplasmic tissues in the human body 
with a new kind of living-tissue substance called 
vitaplasm, genetic-engineering in the design and 
production of various, frightening monsters, and a 
serious attempt to work out the problems of body- 
miniaturization. People Minus X was followed, in 1961, 
by The Planet Strappers, which explores a group of 
young adventurers of various personalities who join the 
rush to pioneer the solar system. 

The Eden Cycle (Ballantine) appeared in 1974. This 
novel, which Gallun considers his best published 
science-fiction work, is a much closer examination of 
the dream-sequence idea, which he presented in the 
much earlier Passport to Jupiter. Given the means, by 
benign aliens, to create a boundless dream universe, in 
which anything is possible, realistic or fantastic—but 
usually in sensory terms indistinguishable from 
reality—people can change the dream-sequence they 
are following, simply by wishing. Thus, there is a bound¬ 
less range of options. But is that what people want? Do 
they even know what they want? The many adventures 
of The Eden Cycle make up, as their main purpose, an 
exploration of the human psyche. This “what-if” story 
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poses that ultimate question: What is the meaning of 
life? 

From about 1940, Gallun’s science-fiction appear¬ 
ances began to become sporadic, due to other interests 
and concerns. Exempted from military service, owing to 
a kidney damaged in a childhood fall from a tree, he 
spenrthe World War II years, first as a civilian employee 
of the U.S. Corps of Engineers in the Pacific, and later as 
a marine-blacksmith at the Pearl Harbor Navy Yard, and 
thus did not write any science fiction. Further wander¬ 
ings and activities extended this hiatus until the late 
1940s, when, for a while, he again became intensively 
active as a science-fiction scribe. But in the mid-1950s, 
beset by waning enthusiasm, he once more retired from 
science fiction to the steadier life of a technical writer, 
and devoting interim-time to his lifelong passion- 
world travel. An inveterate traveller, Gallun has visited 
seventy-six countries, having recently returned from a 
three-week jaunt to the People’s Republic of China, 
where he visited Peking, Kun Ming, Xian, and environs. 
Between 1961 and 1974, Gallun wrote no science fiction 
at all. 

During the course of his sporadic career as a 
sicence-fiction writer, extending back fifty years, Gallun 
has published 120-odd stories and books, though most 
of them long ago. A prolific writer during his intervals of 
activity, his work appeared in virtually every science- 
fiction magazine of those times, among them 
Astounding Science-Fiction, Amazing Stories, Marvel 
Tales, Wonder Stories, Startling Stories, Planet Stories, 
and Galaxy Science Fiction. His pseudonyms include 
"Dow Elstar," "E.V. Raymond," "Arthur Allport," and 
"William Callahan." 

Now sixty-eight years old, Raymond Gallun resides 
with his new bride in Forest Hills, New York, where he 
has once again resumed writing science fiction. Asked 
to describe his daily regimen, he observes: “Lately, I’ve 
been rough-drafting with pencil—feeling freer that 
way—then finishing on the typewriter. Just now I’m 
trying for shorter science fiction, while I'm sub¬ 
consciously cooking on another book or two. When I’m 
going good, I’m busy a lot of hours a day—say from 8:00 
a.m. until 10:00 p.m., with a couple of hour breaks." 
Surrounded by shelves of books, both his and others’, 
and a lifetime of memorabilia and collectibles, Gallun 
finds himself refreshed for his first interest—science 
fiction. Those who know and love his work can only be 
pleased. 


Thrust: Looking back, can you recall your earliest 
attempts to write? 

Gallun: Yes. In the fifth grade, I got a notebook and put 
myself on schedule to write most every night- 
on something called the “Phantom Dahabeyeh” 
— rubbish, of course. Our fifth grade teacher 
read us Tarzan of the Apes, for a half hour after 
lunch, and introduced us kids to Edgar Rice 
Burroughs. I took his stuff to heart, and thought 
it might be nice to be a scribe. 

Thrust: What was it about science fiction that most 
appealed to you as a young reader? 

Gallun: A lonely rural setting, with natural things all 
around, and the presence of books, can liven 
the imagination, and provide an opportunity for 
pondering, though it may have other defects. 


Thrust: Once you made the decision to write pro¬ 
fessionally, why did you choose science fiction 
as a field in which to specialize? 

Gallun: Anybody with an extensive fantasy life is a 
candidate for scribbling. Reading is the borrow¬ 
ing of fantasy, of somebody else’s fantasies, 
real or imagined; the step from there, to con¬ 
structing your own, isn't very great. And if 
they’re good enough, you're tempted to put 
them down on paper, and become puffed up by 
the imageries you’ve made and want others to 
look at and maybe admire! Of course, pro¬ 
gression to Burroughs’ Mars books was auto¬ 
matic, and I had a broad interest in things 
natural and scientific—partly from genes, I 
suppose, part lonesome farm-kid. The mech¬ 
anics of interest, first how it works basically, 
and then why it finds a specialty, remains an 
intriguing puzzle to me. I wasn’t all natural 
science, of course; that first interminably long 
effort concerned Egyptology. And as for market 
objectives, I would have been as happy to make 
American Mercury or True Story, as say, Weird 
Tales or Amazing Stories. But science fiction 
was less competitive, and considerably more in 
tune with my abilities and experiences—at 
least of then! And I did get a lot more charge 
out of H.G. Wells’ stuff, than say, Sinclair Lewis 
or Edna Ferber. He was more real to me than 
Burroughs; he got hold of things a lot more con¬ 
vincingly. I could feel that what he was writing 
about could be, and I was there. Jules Verne’s 
stuff had too many improbables, which spoiled 
the dreams he projected. 

Thrust: What were your conscious motives—personal 
and/or professional—for selecting science 
fiction? 

Gallun: One conscious motive, particularly during 
those early days, was to make some money to 
live on, in a time when money was hard to come 
by; but getting paid for science fiction was like 
having a job which was mostly pleasure— 
which is quite an ideal situation. Also, I had 
ideas different enough from those of other 
scribes to make me want to express them. 

Thrust: Did you have any formal training in writing? 

Gallun: Training was just a matter of reading yarns that 
seemed good to me—maybe finding their 
defects, and what was good about them, and 
then trying to live through something, and put it 
down in an acceptable way. My first science- 
fiction story, “The Crystal Ray," was written for 
Junior English in high school. “The Space 
Dwellers” followed quickly. These two finally 
got printed in Hugo Gernsback’s Air Wonder 
and Science Wonder in November, 1929, paying 
twenty-five and thirty dollars respectively. I was 
in! Big deal. I should add, though, that that 
many bucks bought much more than now. 

Thrust: What was the public attitude toward science 
fiction when you started out? 

Gallun: The public view of science fiction wasn’t very 
approving, though there was a small loyal 
element that was fascinated by it, as I was; one 
could surely tell by the letters in reader’s 
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departments. I didn’t know anybody beyond 
myself, who was much intrested, as a personal 
friend. Although I have no exact data, the 
people I was most in contact with looked upon 
it in a rather derogatory manner. 

Thrust: What was the status of the science-fiction 
market, particularly in terms of rates, in this 
period? 

Gallun: Back then, the science-fiction markets, 
particularly after the Depression got started, 
weren't very good. Pay was set at half a cent a 
word, except for Clayton's Astounding Science 
Fiction, which paid two cents. However, just as 
I was about to make it there, it folded. I'd taken 
a few cracks at Weird Tales, but it wasn’t my 
thing. When Astounding came back under 
Street & Smith, the market brightened a lot. 

Thrust: How did you view pulp science fiction at the 
time you broke into print? 

Gallun: I don’t quite know what "pulp” science fiction 

is. Of course, all the old magazines were printed 
on pulp paper, just as any kind of “quality" 
writing might be. Isn’t the present day Analog, 
and others, essentially still pulp, as far as the 
yarns are concerned? Lots of pulp was at least 
satisfying; whether it’s "good,” though, is 
harder to define, depending on who is reading 

it. My impression is that the Ziff-Davis Amazing, 
was more pulp than some of the others, but the 
circulation was pretty good, which indicates 
that it pleased many readers. When I was 
writing pulp, I might have wished it was on 
better paper; still, it was the kind of stuff which 
came most naturally to me. Though I was 
embarrassed by the vivid magazine cover illus¬ 
trations, I understood that that was a strong 
and necessary selling factor. 

Thrust: From your perspective, how should the "pulp 
era" be remembered today? 

Gallun: An awful lot of present day science fiction is no 
better than pulp stuff. In fact, lots of it seems to 
have gone downward. I’m pretty tired of Gal¬ 
actic Empire stuff, and on a fantasy level, 
Tolkien imitations—monotonous and lug¬ 
ubrious, not to mention poorly done. 

Thrust: Would you agree with those critics who 
contend that you played a significant role in 
elevating the quality of pulp fiction to a more 
intelligent literary form? 

Gallun: I hope folks are right that I did that. I had a 
strong appreciation for good writing and was 
willing to toil at doing it as well as I could; I 
always kept a broad interest in general 
literature. If you get an idea that you think is 
really good, you want to do as good a job aq,you 
can, to make it as effective as you can—within 
the limits of time and patience, of course. Then 
there is the competition factor; you’re 
competing with other writers, in order to get 
into that small list of yarns that will be pub¬ 
lished. If you don’t do your best to improve, 
you're likely to be exed out—no paycheck! 

Thrust: Did you have a worked out philosophic view 
which you attempted to incorporate into your 
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writing? 

Gallun: I guess that creeps in intuitively, and becomes 
part of the whole thing. What a writer funda¬ 
mentally believes naturally is best, or he may 
often quite effectively argue a viewpoint like a 
good lawyer, to make a unified story, even 
though he does not fully believe what he says. 
And, of course, in portraying various characters 
in a yarn having differing views and beliefs, he 
must, to a degree, become those differing char¬ 
acters to make them real. In “Seeds of the 
Dusk," for example, I don’t know that I was 
much concerned with any moral dilemma, 
except that I had a sympathy with these 
sentient plants. To make the story sufficiently 
simple plot-wise, I had to have opposing bad 
guys; I had enough to tell about how the plants 
met their difficulties and enemies, and what 
their very different culture, science, etc. 
consisted of, without going into a more 
involved structure by making the Itorloo some¬ 
thing more complicated than evilly decadent 
humans. Besides, as a matter of mood—the 
aging Earth, the ruined porcelain tower, symbol 
of a gentle, artistic human past that was dead— 
this peculiar decadence of the Itorloo seemed 
to match as part of Earth’s decline into senility. 
Their final demise, and the intrusion of greater 
and greater silence as a result, and the suc¬ 
cession of these strange, universe-perigrinating 
beings, makes of this story, a unit of feeling. At 
least such, I think, was what I intended. In such 
things, I suppose a writer must follow intuition. 
Anyone who reads a story will draw his own 
conclusions about it, and it is nice to have a 
yarn with enough latitude to allow a 
considerable range for this. Moral awareness is 
fine; though I’ve sometimes suspected its over¬ 
emphasis can pervert it into things less 
admirable. 

Thrust: What were some of the salient ideas or 
concepts that typified your fiction? 

Gallun: I was often concerned with trying to guess the 
physical structure, thought, and emotional 
characteristics of other-world creatures of an 
entirely separate origin. I tried not to borrow too 
much from the human world. I tried to escape 
the cliches of imagination which plague some 
science fiction efforts, such things as tiger- 
men with stripes who go around growling, etc. 
Still, it is discouraging how limited our imagin¬ 
ations are. One is almost led to believe, 
however, that certain characteristics might be 
universal. For instance, fear, love, courage, etc. 
have definite biological functions, as do 
hunger, thirst, and the need for a proper temper¬ 
ature. For survival anywhere, are there any 
imaginable substitutes for these things? I also 
tried to construct other speculative com¬ 
parisons with our own approach to science, or 
reversals of common ideas—like turning the 
living brain in a robot body around, and making 
it a robot brain in a living body. I like stories 
with characters who are entirely recognizable 
on an everyday level; however, I also like rather 
legendary characters. And I’m no reacher for 
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Utopia; I don’t think we're built to stand such a 
place; nor contrary-wise, do I believe that man 
is generally such a lousy character. 

Thrust; How concerned were you with coming up with 
novel themes or plot twists? 

Gallun: I was always looking for them, and look, still. 
Some of the ideas I used many years ago have 
never been repeated that I know of, and I have 
wondered why. For instance, take the idea of 
life native to space itself. In 1934, I had a story 
titled, "A Beast of the Void," in Astounding. It 
was worked out as a kind of nature study—from 
the time when the man found the infant beast in 
a rock which might have been an ancient 
meteorite, extracted the creature from the rock 
where it had lain dormant, revived it by 
exposing it to sunlight, and watched it grow, 
meanwhile observing its vital metabolism- 
based on various types of energy, including 
solar and atomic and a body fluid of high atomic 
weight. It consumed soil and rock, and it grew 
until it was a great radially-ribbed monster, 
dangerous to all Earthly life, not because it was 
vicious anymore, but because of its radioactive 
emanations. And it could fly into space by a 
natural form of corpuscular or ion propulsion. 
The man, already doomed by radiation, con¬ 
structed a sealed cabin to strap to Darkness' 
back, and took his strange pet away from Earth, 
as a humanitarian gesture, but also to give him¬ 
self a glimpse of other worlds. So why until very 
recently at least, have I never seen a story about 
space biology? There may have been, of course, 
but if so, I’ve missed them. There seems to be a 
wide range of reasonable and romantic possi¬ 
bilities here. And why have I seen only one story 
which concerns binary worlds, other than one, 
called "Brother Worlds," which I turned out for 
Thrilling Wonder, in the early 1950s? I mean two 
worlds of approximately the same size, rotating 
around a common center, quite close together. 
If both were inhabited, even the primitive 
inhabitants of each planet might see that their 
respective companion-world was like their own; 
the round-world concept would come early; 
space travel, being readily suggested, would 
also come early. The possibilities for con¬ 
struction of yarns beyond this point are wide 
enough. And binary worlds must be quite 
common; our own Earth-Moon system is almost 
one. So why the curious neglect? 

Thrust: Were you interested in predicting the shape of 
things to come in those early stories? 

Gallun: I don’t think I was much concerned about 
predicting the future, with specifics about his¬ 
torical time, since it’s almost pure chance if you 
come out right; certain developments, though, 
lay in the expected course of events—Moon 
landings, improved medical means, probes to 
the planets, etc. The thing that is still startling 
to me is the advance in communications—a 
few watts of power being able to transmit 
signals over hundreds of millions of miles, 
reconstructing on-scene photographs from out 
there. For such things I still feel wonder. 

Thrust: Your brand of science fiction was intensely 
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human—that is, it portrayed aliens and robots 
as integral parts of humanity. Were you trying 
to convey a specific message? 

Gallun: I’ve tried to make aliens and robots more or less 
human at the points where it counts, for it is 
where we can relate to them best. It seems to 
be human to anthropomorphise many things. 
Thus, a mountain or a great rock can become a 
loved and soulful presence. And even “Peter 
Pain” is portrayed in medical advertising as a 
little green devil grinning from under a derby 
hat; human mythology seems to follow its prim¬ 
itive structure in any era. Anyhow, it is perhaps 
all but impossible for us to try to imagine aliens 
that are not in some way human; our minds 
won’t stretch to that much difference, perhaps; 
on the other hand, it may be possible to con¬ 
clude that aliens, if they are biological, must 
have familiar biological characteristics. Since 
they must survive against danger, they must 
know protective emotions similar to fear, 
courage, anger, determination, etc. If their kind 
is to survive, they must reproduce; if they must 
protect their helpless young, they must know 
the equivalent of love. 

Thrust: Were you surprised that your early story, "Old 
Faithful," created such a stir in the science 
fiction world? 

Gallun: Yes, I was rather surprised how well it was 
received. I tell the story of its genesis in my 
book, The Best of Raymond Z. Gallun. Briefly, I 
wrote the story, evenings at home, on the 
dining-room table—yes, by the light of a kero¬ 
sene lamp—does this seem today a curious 
incongruity? “Old Faithful” was painfully 
written out and typed. Being by then a little 
doubtful of the shaky Gernsback publications, I 
sent the manuscript to Amazing Stories, which 
was also struggling to survive. I think it was 
well over a year before T. O'Conor Sloane, the 
editor, sent the story back with no comment 
that I remember. So I thought I had a dud, too 
much my own thing, and too much out of 
formula to interest any editor. It was only after I 
had sold several other yarns to the revived 
Astounding Stories, that I reread "Old Faithful," 
and, for the heck of it, sent it to F. Orlin 
Tremaine, who was then the editor. It was over a 
month before I heard—via correspondence with 
somebody outside of Street & Smith Public¬ 
ations—that Desmond Hall, then associate 
editor of Astounding, had said that the story 
was very much liked. My check arrived shortly 
thereafter. So, such were the undertainties 
about what has since become my best-remem¬ 
bered yarn. 

Thrust: In an entreating story titled, "Prodigal's Aura," 
you suggest the results of interplanetary travel 
might prove to be quite beneficial. That story 
was written in 1951, over a quarter-century ago. 
What did you hope for at the time? Have your 
hopes been realized? 

Gallun: The solar system of “Prodigal’s Aura" was 
superficially more interesting than the one 
which has so far emerged as a reality. Also, its 
scheduling was somewhat ahead of how things 
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have turned out. But a scribe had to make the 
scenes of his story as interesting as possible. 
Benefits have emerged from the space 
program: in material senses, these are so far 
just technological spin-offs; no commercial 
products yet come from out there, and except 
for metals retrieved from asteroids brought 
close, may never come into much use until 
people are working on the Moon or using them 
in local living on Mars. Exploration of the local 
solar system might yet yield us some sur¬ 
prises—in the depths of the Gas Giants, out of 
the triangular pyramids of Mars, its soil, and the 
over fifty-five million square miles of its 
surface, only lightly touched so far in two tiny 
spots. Then there is the listening for organized 
signals from the stars. Yes, I am optimistic. And 
if innumerable old fantasies get broken up by 
reality, the reality itself can be more interesting, 
satisfying, and unimaginable than any 
imagining. 

Thrust: A prominent theme in your work was the notion 
of body-miniaturization. How did you attempt to 
work this problem out in your writing? 

Gallun: The concept of miniaturization had a certain 
romantic appeal to me. What kid of whatever 
age in years doesn't enjoy imagining being tiny 
or a giant? At dust-grain level, the same 
physical laws continue to apply, but are altered 
in effect. We could float in the air, see dust 
floating by as rocks or bundles or twigs. We 
would be able to do strange things—even 
winning against humans of normal size which 
would have difficulty in even finding us. Certain 
problems are, of course, hard to surmount 
logically; for example, how could so tiny a brain 
enable us to retain intelligence? My answer has 
been to put a converted brain on an electronic 
rather than a chemical level. My best working 
out of this has been in People Minus X. This 
story concerned the replacement of the natural, 
protoplasmic tissues in the human body with a 
special living-tissue called vitaplasm. Vita- 
plasm is slightly heavier than protoplasm; it 
contains silicon; it is capable of the same kind 
of water-based, combustion-energized meta¬ 
bolism as natural protoplasm; but in the 
absence of oxygen to breathe, it can shift to 
other energy-sources, including the non-chem¬ 
ical—nuclear energy, sunlight, cosmic- 
radiation, etc. By having his normal body 
tissues reconstructed in vitaplasmic form, any¬ 
body can become a stronger and heartier, more 
lasting individual, capable, for example, of 
going into space without any protective equip¬ 
ment. As such an android, he can become, in 
effect, an immortal demigod. The story evolves 
as a conflict between the adventurous persons 
who accept this new option eagerly, and those 
who hate it and are fearful, and want to remain 
as they are. As a solution to the inevitable 
tensions, the new android species shrug and go 
away as pioneers to the planets of Sirius. 

Thrust: In writing such stories, how did you conjure up 
in your mind what life might be like on other 
planets? 


Gallun: I was tired of the cliches—cat-men, alligator- 
men, etc. They're still just crudely masquer¬ 
ading humans. These characters laugh, become 
mean, even drink in very human-type bars, like 
the bad men in the wild west. But take away a 
character's tears and smiles, his capacity for 
such behavior and even the knowledge that 
such things exist some place, and whatever 
humanity can be parallel in such a being shines 
through with dramatic surprise and pleasure, 
and with far greater probability. 

Thrust: You've described “The Restless Tide" as your 
favorite tale. Why? What sets it apart from the 
rest of your work? 

Gallun: This was one story aimed from the start at 
analysis of the nature of man, as it seemed to 
me then, and I think the chain of events since 
1950 bears this out quite well. Mankind has 
always engaged in struggle, struggling all the 
way from what we were to what we are; it is not 
only mankind that is involved, it is the whole of 
biological history. We still struggle for peace, 
and beyond that, for some Utopia or Nirvana. 
But when we say we struggle for such things, 
we are trying to combine incompatibles. As a 
result, we have the Great Human Paradox that 
continues to confound us; there is the most 
militant peace-lover, who, if you try to point out 
some defect in his philosophy, will likely poke 
you in the eye in the most warlike manner. Yet, 
there is that Bright Star of Perfection and Total 
Harmony that keeps leading us on. As long as it 
is distant enough, it remains an inspiration for 
good; but if it gets too close, its aspect 
changes. The mountaintop, seen from afar, may 
be quite beautiful; however, if you get there and 
have to stay, it may become quite miserable. 
Perfection is stasis—it can’t go forward, 
because there is nothing better; it can’t go 
back, because then it would be less than Per¬ 
fection. So it stands still, ceases to live, and is a 
kind of death. To lusty, vigorous humans, 
Perfection would soon become utterly, 
maddeningly dull—though they might not 
realize this in advance. Perfection cancels itself 
by its own intrinsic Imperfection. Nirvana is 
simply non-existent, and the primitive human 
psycho revolts in disgust. No amount of 
reasoning or civilized veneer can down those 
primitive, struggling drives. In “The Restless 
Tide,” people agree on a compromise; when 
restlessness comes, either from too much 
struggle or from too much ease and comfort, 
there must be a periodic change to keep them 
in balance, and out of dangerous trouble. I 
worked for three weeks on this particular story. 
I wanted to get the incident-placing and 
wording just right for what I was trying to do. In 
general, I feel I was fairly successful in this. It is 
obvious, of course, that I am not a Utopian, nor 
do I put man down as an eternally evil creature 
as so many tiresomely do. Rather, we are “like a 
sturdy plant, crude but magnificent, and caught 
between rot and fire.” 

Thrust: A recurrent theme in much of your writing was 
the impact of technology—both its pitfalls and 
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possibilities. Are you satisfied with the way 
man has used technology to advance human 
progress? 

Gallun: Yes. To me, technology is still the big thing for 
the future. True, there have been instances of 
errors, haste, and carelesness, some of which 
have probably come about knowingly and will¬ 
fully, out of a desire for gain. Technology 
should be wedded to careful assessments of 
effects, which can’t always be forseen com¬ 
pletely. Therefore, we must now and then be 
bold, and take certain calculated risks—unless 
we are just too timid to merit staying alive. This 
is particularly so in a world that is unlikely, very 
soon, to become what it has never, so far, 
been—totally safe! In this connection, I feel 
that technology has lately been subjected to 
very considerable phobic obstructionism 
against its reasonable forward movement. For 
example, one can argue forever over the pros 
and cons of nuclear energy, but generally, it 
does have a very good record for safety—waste 
disposal by processing for reuse doesn’t seem 
such an unsolvable problem. Otherwise, even if 
by some mishap, some thousands of people 
were killed or permanently injured, is that so 
terrible when viewed against the constant of 
fifty thousand people killed in cars on our roads 
every year? The familiar we accept with 
scarcely a shrug; but let a slightly strange 
danger be suggested, and fear of the unknown 
enters in, like a baby’s Bogey-Man in a dark 
corner. Solar energy is a nice thought, but there 
are too many people trying to push it at us as an 
alternative to nuclear energy. As long as it is 
confined to the ground, I don’t think I’d give it 
too much hope for really practical viability, or 
urge anybody to waste a lot of public or private 
work and funds on it. Its output of usable power 
wouldn’t balance the input of effort and 
materials. There are too many sunless days in 
too many places. It’s like putting sails on a 
motor-ship—which, for a while, was done in the 
old days—until the two systems became a 
clumsy and useless redundancy. Nor, for sim¬ 
ilar reasons, do I believe much in wind-power. 
However, taking solar power out into space, 
where solar energy is constant and continuous, 
can be something else entirely, though I 
suppose the shout would go up about how 
dangerous the microwave transmission was. By 
and large, though, I’m fairly well satisfied with 
the movement of technology, and usually I’ve 
looked upon it as a benign force. 

Thrust: Generally speaking, did writing come easily to 
you? Did words come smoothly and effort¬ 
lessly? 

Gallun: I have experienced both ease and difficulty with 
the process of writing, but managed to have 
slogged through. Usually, when writing came 
hard for me, there was something wrong with 
the dream I was trying to convey. It may have 
been incomplete or defective, clouded by 
improper character personality, or flawed by an 
overload of information. 

Thrust: Were you a meticulous writer? Did you labor 


over your prose? 

Gallun: “Meticulous?" This adjective is maybe a bit 
extreme. Most of the time, however, I have been 
quite careful over words. One instance I 
remember from way back—the fact that I still 
recall it now, after all this time, indicates 
sufficient of a struggle, then, to make a strong 
impression. It concerned the selection of an 
adjective in the first paragraph of “Davey 
Jones’ Ambassador." In the end, it boiled down 
to a choice between, "A brittle crackling 
sound," or, "A brittle jingling sound.” I chose 
the latter, perhaps because the former seemed 
unnecessarily harsh. Which would you select? 
Word applicability and imagery are such elusive 
things; lots of times you have to rely on 
intuition for a particular place; and you can 
argue with yourself the other way at other 
times. 

Thrust: Can you say something about your work 
habits—working hours, note-taking, outlining 
methods? 

Gallun: My work habits varied widely from yarn to yarn. 
I’ve done quite a lot directly on the typewriter; 
I’ve written carefully in pencil; I’ve roughed in 
pencil and worked up typed finals from the 
roughs. There was one 3,500 word yarn— 
"Flight of the RX-1”—that I made up and mem¬ 
orized before I typed it out. Lately, I’ve been 
doing roughs in pencil, and then rewriting on 
the typewriter. Notes taken after a manuscript 
is essentially finished—to insert, delete or 
clarify, and to avoid contradictions, repititions 
and unnecessary wordiness—are part of the 
process. When I work, I work steadily and rather 
slowly—five to seven pages is a good day. 
There is seldom any waiting for inspiration. If I 
don't know what to do about a germ idea, I just 
buck into it somewhere; thus, I’m forced to 
focus my attention closely on each bit, which 
helps me to get it more clearly. I wrote my 
1,450-page novel— Ormund House (not science 
fiction but about a science-fiction writer)—four 
times, over a period of twelve years, though this 
was strictly spare time. It has yet to find a 
publisher! 

Thrust: How concerned were you with technique or 
method in those early stories? 

Gallun: Technique or method are important elements of 
good writing. I tried to get a fast and attention- 
grabbing start with the first paragraph, never 
too lengthy. I tried to introduce incidents and 
related bits of information in the best possible 
place for dramatic effect, while avoiding 
awkward sequencing which causes confusion, 
and pulls in pile-ups of action-stopping explan¬ 
ation. My major objective was simplicity and 
terseness. 

Thrust: Throughout your career, you've evidenced a 
clear talent for plotting. As you see it, what 
makes a plot work? 

Gallun: Someone once said that every writer should 
have a poster on his wall, in letters of fire, 
spelling: “Suspense!” Of course, there are also 
the usual elements of problem, method, effort, 
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and some kind of resolution. “Bad Guys and 
Good Guys,” with the elements of sympathy 
and anger entering in, encourage the reader to 
take an active stand. The reader wonders, fears, 
and hopes about what is going to happen. 
Usually, in adventure fiction, there is a strong 
element of danger in the suspense factor. There 
are other forms of suspense which can seem 
more natural. And, of course, there is a kind of 
suspense which might be considered purely a 
matter of the arrangement of information 
provided. For example, if you consider that 
some character named “Charlie" is dealing 
nimbly with complex mathematics, and then 
find out that he is only two months old, you 
wonder—in suspense!—who, how, why, what? 
You can inform the reader somewhat later that 
Charlie is a robot or computer or whatever, 
more interesting. The information is a little out 
of logical, cut-and-dried sequence, of course, 
but it is better that way, as long as it doesn't 
create serious confusion. As far as whether a 
plot “works," this is a common word applied to 
stories, but it seems to me to be rather elusive 
in meaning. I suppose it means that the story 
satisfies the reader. I suspect that words such 
as “convincing,” “interesting," and “gripping,” 
might be better terms. In this regard, a story 
should certainly be smooth-flowing, with no 
informational binds and pile-ups in the wrong 
places. Moreover, characters, action, etc. 
should seem real; there shouldn’t be any feeling 
that such-and-such couldn’t happen. Of course, 
these statements are pretty obvious; however, 
many things that don’t seem real if stated in a 
few words, can be made to seem real, and even 
pleasantly startling, if viewed a little more 
closely or with a different slant. And that’s 
where one case can be interestingly different 
from another—each problem new in the game. 
Living with a bunch of characters as a kind of 
pleasant fantasy-life pastime—instead of doing 
crossword puzzles or something—is the best 
approach to plotting that I know of. To me, 
especially, there’s a lot of importance in getting 
an attention-grabbing incident in the first para¬ 
graph, with caution that what follows, flows at 
the same, or increased pace—tersely. 

Thrust: How concerned were you with the critics? Did 
their opinions matter to you? 

Gallun: One is always concerned with critics, favorable 
or unfavorable, but not too much. One’s best 
chance of pleasing others effectively with any 
though is first to please one’s self, and then let 
whatever is universal there find its linkage with 
others. This will probably happen somewhere, 
since none of us are really so very different. 

Thrust: It you were asked to assess your work, how 
would you do so? What were your chief 
strengths and weaknesses? 

Gallun: As a science-fiction writer, I think I’ve had a 
good inventive ability: The telepathic device 
from the stars that allows a man to read minds, 
but can also kill him when mass thoughts of 
hatred are thrown into his brain. The weapon 
that absorbs sunlight to recharge, but can also 


become a projector of pictures of the place 
from which it comes, simply by a reversal of the 
process. The villain who seals himself away 
from retribution in a hard shell insulating him 
from all killing energy, but who is slowly cooked 
by accumulation of his own body heat within 
the impervious shell. And so forth. If I can’t go 
to a strange world, I can imagine myself there, 
and what real information I have about it 
gradually expands in imaginary details that 
seem to fit, over a period of time of fantasy 
living. I suppose my worst weakness is plots 
and ideas that buckle somewhere—are incom¬ 
plete, or become too complex for easy story 
presentation. I do also suspect some philo¬ 
sophical disagreements with many readers, 
though not all, of course. “The Restless Tide" 
comes readily to mind. And I’m an exper¬ 
imenter; I don’t know that I could stick very well 
to some formula that pays off, as in a series of 
connected stories. Most significant, if being 
known is a point, and it surely is, if you want to 
make a living out of it!—there have been those 
long gaps of not doing .anything in science 
fiction. 

Thrust: Unlike many modern science-fiction writers, 
you were quite shy and withdrawn when it came 
to self-promotion. Why? 

Gallun: My lack of self-promotion was no doubt an 
error; in part, I was shy. If one does not blow 
one’s own horn, who will? I have several times 
run into young writers and artists with the 
rather holy view that their work should speak 
for itself—to some extent this is true, of 
course—but for their own sake it should be 
emphatically pointed out to them that this 
extreme idealism is a handicap which may keep 
whatever they do relatively unnoticed. People 
look at and listen to those whom they hear 
about; they are too occupied with their own 
activities to go scouting around hunting for 
good in the rest of the world. 

Thrust: What explains the fact that your contributions 
to the science-fiction genre have gone relatively 
unnoticed in recent years? 

Gallun: I think I have to admit that my not being 
remembered very well is somewhat my own 
fault. I dropped out totally after 1961, when 
Pyramid published Planet Strappers, and I was 
not very responsive to letters showing interest. 
The book had a fair sale, I guess—just a couple 
of dozen copies short of eighty thousand, 
which got me beyond the basic advance of one 
thousand dollars, common in those days. 
However, I was already involved in technical 
writing, and this didn’t look like much. There 
were other reasons, too. I was just then pretty 
weary of science fiction; I’d already done very 
little of it for quite a few years. So I decided to 
close the books, tenderly, on science-fiction 
writing. Among other things, science fiction 
was a past phase, pleasant in its time, but the 
glamor was long gone. I asked myself, “Why 
break your back? There are far easier, and more 
lucrative, ways to make a living.” At the time, 
my blood pressure was up over two hundred. 
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My doctor told me I was heading straight for 
trouble. When I finally said to hell with it, my 
blood pressure down to 120/70 in less than a 
month. So maybe I saved my life. 

Thrust: What have you done in the intervening years 
since leaving the science-fiction field? 

Gallun: The last job I had was with the Edo Corporation, 
in College Point, New York—eleven years 
working on instruction manuals, chiefly for 
submarine-detection-and-tracking sonar equip¬ 
ment. Meanwhile, I kept myself entertained and 
my writing sharp by doing a 1,450-page bio¬ 
graphical novel called Ormund House, which I 
mentioned earlier. I've showed it around to a 
few book editors, getting back some fairly 
complimentary letters, but the massiveness of 
this opus doesn’t lend itself very readily to 
commercial publication, though I had a lot of 
fun doing it. 

Thrust: Does science fiction stilt fill you with the kind 
of wonder which inspired your early interest in 
the genre? 

Gallun: No. Science fiction doesn’t have quite the same 
appeal now that it once had. Wonder has faded 
in inverse proportion to what has already been 
done in areas that once were entirely science 
fiction. Its attraction then, to young people 
now—quite remarkable—is evidently in another 
direction than wonder. Is it escape into better 
worlds? Does it too often support a conviction 
of alienation from the Establishment? No doubt 
much of this is justified to some extent, but 
encouraging alienation can have unproductive 
consequences, particularly when the opposite 
ought to take place. Otherwise, I’ve been in 
most of the places described in much of 
modern science fiction, thus it becomes 
repetitious. I very much (iked Rendezvous With 
Rama (Arthur Clarke)—that carried the old 
wonder. I like things like When Harlie Was One 
(David Gerrold), which belongs to Now. I’m 
getting quite tired of Medieval-type adventure 
books, full of pirates, mad priests, warriors and 
whatnot, stuck off somewhere on some planet 
of some other star. The many Tolkien imitations 
wear thin. But other people like them, so my 
occasional grousing is unjustified. 

Thrust: How do you view the current crop of new 
science-fiction writers? Whose work do you 
most enjoy reading? 

Gallun: Science-fiction writers today are doing a lot 
better than they used to. I have my favorites, but 
rather not mention them right here, though Poul 
Anderson, Fred Pohl, and Clifford Simak come 
quickly to mind. This shouldn’t offend newer 
writers by neglect, since these and others are 
long established. As for the younger scribes, I 
particularly enjoy reading Spider Robinson. 

Thrust: Do you have any deep regrets as they relate to 
your involvement in the science-fiction field? 
Are there things you wish you had done 
differently? 

Gallun: No, not really. One has to accept what one did. 
My choices turned out to be pretty good ones 
on their own merits. I’ve had a pretty good life in 


most anybody’s terms. I like to travel and have 
done quite a lot of it over the years. I’ve been 
around the world t'"ice in the last 2 Vi years. 
Also, I got married again in February, 1978, and 
remain about as busy and interested in what I’m 
doing as I have ever been. I could have hung 
onto science fiction instead of closing stop on 
it when I did, and thus might have kept pro¬ 
gressing at it; but I was really fed up with it 
when I did quit, instead of being refreshed, as I 
am now. 

Thrust: Do you have any plans to continue writing? 

Gallun: Yes. Since retiring from formal employment, I’m 
trying to write science fiction again. The Dec¬ 
ember, 1977 Analog had my “Then and Now’’ in 
it. And Analog has my “A First Glimpse’’ 
coming up, I guess in the February, 1980 issue. 
After my long rest from science fiction, I feel 
quite enthusiastic about my first love. I’ve 
recently completed a new novel called Sky- 
climber. Presently, I’m working on another 
book, tentatively titled, The Magnificent 
Mutation. Being a little tired of interstellar 
stories, I’ve come back mainly to our local solar 
system, particularly Mars and Earth in this 
latest effort. I’m looking for a publisher for 
another novel, Gemi the Finder, about Twelfth 
Dynasty Egypt, which I am very pleased with. 
Gemi is an imagined early scientist living in 
Egypt, about 1900 B.C. Otherwise, the book is a 
carefully authenticated historical fantasy, with 
lots of adventure. The novel could surely be 
considered science fiction, if editors don’t 
think it too off-beat and out of the present 
saleable formulas. This is often a stumbling 
block when an author strives for real originality. 

Thrust: Finally, what legacy would you like to leave the 
science-fiction field? How would you like to be 
remembered? 

Gallun: I suppose unpredictables take part in this. It’s 
not that so many science-fiction scribes make 
very good specific predictions, though was it 
Lewis Carroll who gave Mars, two small moons 
before Phobos and Deimos were discovered? I 
don’t think such predictions count for an awful 
lot. I don’t think that the significance of science 
fiction is in this sort of specifics. It is rather the 
forward-looking mood that science fiction 
seems to have helped create. Werner Von 
Braun, and many others, we hear, read science 
fiction. The real space-age of today appears to 
have had a major root in science fiction. And 
look at today! Particularly now, right after 
Christmas, look at the kind of toys that small fry 
are playing with—all sorts of imaginary space 
vehicles and machines! Surely, a lot of this 
familiarity and indoctrination will stick with 
them through their growing up years into adult 
life, when they will be devising and working 
with the real McCoy! These toys—the whole 
idea of them—is entwined with science fiction. 
As a legacy, it is nice to think that one has 
perhaps taken part in this kind of outward 
pointing, dreaming and doing', — perhaps 
making some of it, not just fiction, but real'. 

Thrust: Thank you. Mr. Gallun. 
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PiTchiiMq PennIes 

AcjAiNST tI|E STARboARd BulkliEAd 

«A REVERE fc)R IVliSTER RAy» 
MICHAEL BISHOP 


The years of my adolescence spill out like pick-up 
sticks. When I reach for either this one or that, the 
clumsy fingers of my memory set the whole flimsy 
structure quaking; one plastic straw rolls toward the 
pivot end of another while a third levers two more 
touchy straws out of the jumble. Was I fourteen or 
fifteen when I sacked groceries fbr Phelps’ IGA in 
Tulsa? Was I thirteen or fourteen when I began 
collecting Classics Illustrated comic books, spurred to 
acquisitiveness by the frosty adventure of Jack 
London's White Fang? My memory reaches in, and 
knocks the straws askew, and so confounds any 
sustained attempt to fashion a symmetrical polyhedron 
from the pick-up sticks of my past. 

I am fairly certain, though, that I was fourteen when 
I bought my first book by Ray Bradbury. (Its copyright 
page provides shaky internal corroboration.) I still have 
the book. It lies beside me as I type. It cost thirty-five 
cents brand-new and represents the first paperback 
appearance of the Doubleday collection, A Medicine for 
Melancholy. 

Let’s look at this paperback, now a venerable 
twenty-one-years old. Let’s examine it as an artifact. 

At the bottom of the front cover, whose background 
is the white of oft-used but seldom-scrubbed porcelain, 
are cut-out-and-paste-on photographs of a hippogriff 
(orange) and a leering court jester in cap and bells (blue). 
To their immediate right sits a pen-and-ink rendering of 
a disheveled reveler, female, holding aloft some sort of 
herb for which a pair of baby crocodiles, or alligators, 
appear to be begging. But for a domino half mask and 
the inky hint of a Mona Lisa smile, this woman is nude. 

Yea, verily, N.A.K.E.D. 

Never before had I, a quiet Midwestern kid only an 
inch or two over five feet, bought a book with a naked 
lady on its jacket. And yet, cross-my-heart-and-hope-to- 
die, I was not simply surrendering to the low-borne 
tingle of my awakening libido. Oh, no. First, you see, 
this lady, although by no means deformed or past her 
prime, was not sexy. She appeared too serenely 
debauched, too unself-consciously sated, to arouse my 


teenybopper lust. Her nocturnal revels were past. 
Secondly, besides penning a squiggle of hair under her 
upraised right arm, the artist had given this young 
woman a coiffure with a perplexing resemblance to the 
insides of my Grandpa Cody’s fishing-tackle box. And, 
thirdly, who would want to romance a lady, even a naked 
one, on such cozy terms with crocodiles? 

No, I did not buy this copy of A Medicine for 
Melancholy (its title inscribed across the top of the 
cover in a bright red balloon supposedly "spoken” by 
the orange hippogriff in the left-hand bottom) for the au 
naturel, Lady Schickless femme fatale. Because of her, I 
confess, my heart must have done a double clutch when 
I dug out my quarter, dime, and penny for the indifferent 
cashier at the check-out stand—but the real reason I 
bought the book, or one of the reasons, was to test the 
truthfulness of the words attributed to the naked lady in 
a pink balloon just beneath the author’s byline: "Stories 
of wonder, fantasy, and delight by America’s most 
renowned writer of Science-Fiction.” 

I was not a fan. I had never heard of fandom. I 
confidently assumed that my favorite writers were Swift, 
Twain, London, and Steinbeck. But the poetry in the title 
of this little collection and the irreverent whimsy of its 
cover illustration seduced me post haste, quicker than 
ever had the contraband Playboys in my best friend’s 
hall locker at school. Bradbury, I now discovered, had 
even written for that proscribed monthly; indeed, early 
in 1957, had contributed to its pages the lead-off story in 
A Medicine for Melancholy, “In a Season of Calm 
Weather," one of my especial favorites. Unfortunately, 
to date my access to Hefner’s Anatomical Almanac had 
always been catch-as-catch-can, and in 1957, at the age 
of eleven, I had probably paid more attention to the 
cheeky poses than to the occasionally rear-guard prose. 

But let that go. Flip inward to Melancholy's 
contents page. Savor the images and harmonies in only 
a few of the twenty-one titles after "In a Season of Calm 
Weather": "The Wonderful Ice Cream Suit,” "A Scent of 
Sarsaparilla,” "Icarus Montgolfier Wright," "Dark They 
Were, and Golden-eyed," "The First Night of Lent,” "All 
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Summer in a Day, 1 ' "The Great Collision of Monday 
Last.' 1 " The Day It Rained Forever." Goddamn, how lilt- 
ingly beautiful! God-sockdolager-damn' Reading these 
contents. I am fourteen again, and my life has been 
riven, mined, detonated, and blown spiraling outward in 
a kaleidoscope of gleaming shrapnel possibilities. 
Where am I going? How, fired by such language and 
vision, will I be able to pull the centrifugally whirling 
pieces of my wonder back into a single, purposeful orbit 
of meditation and accomplishment? 

At the time. I made no real attempt to answer these 
questions. I simply let myself fly. 

Swift, Twain, London, and Steinbeck were asked to 
cool their heels in an antechamber while I invited 
Bradbury into the sanctum sanctorum of my fourteenth 
year to heaven. He bequeathed me a hair-trigger 
treasure, a nitroglycerin keepsake from the days of my 
grocery-sacking innocence, a TNT heirloom still precar¬ 
iously pent in its paperback carapace. A Medicine for 
Melancholy is the time bomb that exploded in my heart 
and head continuously throughout the spring and 
summer of 1960, the last full year of Eisenhower's petit 
bourgeoise presidency. Without my even having to take 
it off the shelf, it still periodically percusses in my 
recollection. The bomb-disposal squads of my semi- 
cynical midthirties have not yet managed to defuse it. 
May those of my forties, fifties, and whatever-else- 
remains prove similarly incompetent. 

After A Medicine for Melancholy, I read The Martian 
Chronicles, which nearly superseded the former in my 
affections, and then The October Country, and then The 
Golden Apples of the Sun. During my senior year at a 
dependent high school in Spain, where my father was 
serving a tour of duty at the SAC base near Moron de la 
Frontera, I reexperienced the Martian tales through the 
animated performances of an elfin male teacher who 


read aloud to us during study halls and free periods. In 
college came The Illustrated Man. Three or four years 
later, on the first Christmas after our marriage, my wife 
gave me the Knopf hardcover edition of I Sing the Body 
Electric. 

And so on. 

Until two weeks ago. though. I had never read 
Dandelion Wine. My son Jamie is nine. After reading 
Kenneth Grahame's The Wind in the Willows aloud to 
him. I opted to make this episodic Bradbury novel- 
many of the chapters were originally published as 
separate short stories—our next bedtime venture, a first 
for both of us. For a few pages I began to fear that I had 
made a bad choice. Jamie was antsy through the 
rhapsodic passages devoted to Doug Spaulding's first 
major discovery of Summer 1928, that he is alive, really 
alive, but once we reached the section in which Doug 
goes to work for a new pair of "Cream-Sponge Para 
Litefoot Shoes," Jamie made the crucial identification, 
and we were off and running. We pelted madly over 
dandelion-dotted lawns, glided like ghosts into the 
terrible gulf of Green Town's ravine, and dashed like 
track stars to outleg the shadows of our own mortality. 

The sharing of this book made for several exhil- 
erating evenings, and I have almost convinced myself 
that I put off reading Dandelion Wine until this point in 
my life expressly to preserve it for a mid-April, 1981, 
communion with my son. 

Why not? It makes sense to me. 

Reading together in Jamie’s second-story bed¬ 
room, the sun sliding down into the sighing foliage of 
the monstrous oak trees on the asphalt street directly 
behind our house, we transformed Pine Mountain into 
Green Town and our neighbors into Bradbury’s char¬ 
acters. I especially admired Jamie’s outrage and 
indignation when three children in the first third of the 
novel tell seventy-two-year-old Helen Bentley that she 
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was never young, never pretty, never blessed with a first 
name. Jamie could not comprehend these children's 
stupidity and rudeness, not. at least, on a literal level, 
but he did seem aware that this treatment of adults and 
children as members of recognizably separate species 
might have a crazy metaphorical rightness. After all. he 
and I are at loggerheads often enough to convince him 
of that. 

Anyway, to one of the rude girls Mrs. Bentley finally 
says. "My dear, when you are as old as I. they won't call 
you Jane, either. Old age is dreadfully formal. It's always 
"Mrs.' Young people don't like to call you Helen.' It 
seems much too flip.'' 

By way of intrusive commentary I told Jamie. "We 
have a solution for that problem in the South, don't we?" 

He looked at me with some puzzlement. 

"What do your and Stephanie's friends call your 
mamma when they're here at the house?" 

Jamie's face cracked in a grin. "Miss Jeri." he said. 

Bingo, right on target. Here in Georgia a child often 
links an adult's Christian name to the title Mister or 
Miss, marital status having no sway over the latter term, 
and by this happy custom conveniently escapes the 
difficulty of which Mrs. Bentley speaks in Dandelion 
Wine. Excessive formality and the appearance of 
unearned intimacy are alike avoided, and children need 
not subconsciously suppose that their elders are either 
another variety of animal or aliens from one of their 
wishing stars. Had they grown up with this genteel 
social convention, the rude children in Dandelion Wine 
who filch Mrs. Bentley's first name, alone with her long- 
ago youth, would have called her, as a matter of course. 
Miss Helen, and it is entirely possible that their attitude 
toward her would have been vastly more understanding 
and respectful. 

This observation has very little to do with 
Bradbury's concerns in Dandelion Wine, but I mention it 
here because it gives me an affectionate, albeit 
deferential way of thinking of the man who has 
performed so many wondrous face lifts on my soul over 
the past twenty years. (Besides, Bradbury likes 
digressions. In an eloquent and angry Author’s After¬ 
word to the October, 1979, reissue of the Ballantine 
edition of Farenheit 451, the novel’s forty-eighth 
printing, he rails, "Take philosophic asides away from 
Dante, Milton or Hamlet’s father’s ghost and what stays 
is dry bones.” And, while neither Dantesque or Miltonic, 
the foregoing digression about a useful Southern 
custom may help to explain my essay's title.) Indeed, 
Mister Ray is probably the foremost of my several 
spiritual fathers. 

Grandchildren of the spiritual variety are undoubt¬ 
edly waiting in the wings. At least one of them bears my 
lastname. 

I have just come indoors from digging dande¬ 
lions—an activity suspiciously pertinent to the topic of 
this piece, but nevertheless true. Dandelion roots go 
down deep. You can get them out only if the soil is moist 
and you plunge the tip of your spade into the earth to 
loosen the tenacious taproot. Then, with effort, you can 
pull that skinny tuber free. I enjoy such work because I 
am not sentimental about dandelions. Although pretty 
to look at and fun to flick apart, their puffball heads bear 
aloft a gossamer-booted assault force fully capable of 
going airborne and taking over an entire yard. Dande¬ 


lions are ravenous for conquest. I combat them to keep 
from becoming an anonymous morsel in an immense 
dandelion salad. 

(And I have never tasted dandelion wine. Forgive 
me, Mister Ray, but it sounds terrible.) 

By now Bradbury's stories, poems, plays, and non¬ 
fiction pieces are as numerous as the downy seeds on a 
dandelion's crown. His influence on me goes as deep as 
the taproot of one of these hardy, summer-humbling 
weeds—in spite of which (although this assertion may 
seem unlikely after my paean to his books) only recently 
did I begin to understand how much my first published 
story. "Pinon Fall," written when I was twenty-four and a 
little long in the tooth for a wunderkind, owes to the 
distinctive lyricism and cunning spontaneity of Ray 
Douglas Bradbury. Making it up as I went along and 
believing myself unencumbered by conspicuous 
influences. I wrote that early story only to discover, a 
decade later, that much of it must have sprung full¬ 
blown from my wholesale internalization of an older and 
more original writer's colorful oeuvre. Possessed by 
that deep-sunk taproot, I was fated to throw off a story 
curiously, imperfectly, reminiscent of the beautiful 
winged seeds of my (then unacknowledged) mentor. 

Here is a paragraph from "Pinon Fall”: 

In the failing sunlight the creature Papilio began 
very slowly to manipulate his wings, moving them 
back and forth, back and forth, covering and un¬ 
covering his naked, manlike body. As he moved 
them, the wings shimmered beneath the em¬ 
blazoned weight of red and orange peacock eyes. 
Royal blue hieroglyphics also shimmered with the 
movement of his wings, and the movement was 
rhythmic. Jamie decided that those hieroglyphics 
easily could have been the characters of an alien 
tongue, but he watched the man and said nothing. 

And here is the story's conclusion: "Somewhere, 
miles and miles beyond the Sangre de Cristo mountains, 
camels were-standing in the snow.” 

It strikes me today that these images, like many 
others in "Pinon Fall” and my subsequent stories, are 
pure Bradbury. I have learned, and consciously 
borrowed, from many other sf and fantasy writers, 
including such admirable practitioners as Le Guin, 
Zelazny, Malzberg, Silverberg, Disch, Ellison, Dick, and 
Wolfe—but the influence that remains ineradicable, 
because it seized me so early and so dramatically 
commandeered my psyche, is that of Bradbury. It would 
be foolish to claim that this influence has been wholly 
salutary, and altogether mistaken to suggest that I find 
every aspect of Bradbury's art worthy of emulation. It 
hasn't been, and I do not. 

Too often the chronicler of the Martian colonization, 
not to mention the chief historiographer of Green Town, 
Illinois, turns human beings into types, political and 
religious and social complexities into Good vs. Bad 
confrontations, and memory into meritricious nostalgia. 
Usually, though, I don’t give a damn. I am more often 
irritated by Bradbury's boundless energy and optimism, 
not solely because mere mortals like myself lack these 
wonderful attributes in such abundance, but also 
because they sometimes seem the rote and Polly- 
annaish recitals of a talent without a genuine tragic 
dimension —even if Shakespeare and Melville do rank 
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high in his pantheon of influences. Of course, the key 
word here is sometimes, when Bradbury the Lamentable 
chases off Bradbury the Perspicacious. 

But before I further praise the latter, let me bury the 
former—just for a paragraph or so, until I run out of 
either dirt or steam. 

Bradbury the Lamentable crops up now and again 
with a dead-on parody of himself at his most lush and 
simplistic, making the deliberate parodies of other 
writers (as, for instance, John Sladek’s "Joy Ride") 
redundant, if not altogether superfluous. Indeed, this 
Bradbury sneaked into my house in the May, 1981, issue 
of Omni with an endearing abomination entitled 
"Colonel Stonesteel’s Genuine Home-made Truly 
Egyptian Mummy." Had I read this story at fourteen, 
ignorant of A Medicine for Melancholy, The Golden 
Apples of the Sun, and all the rest, I might have loved it. 
Today, however, it is impossible—at least for me—to 
regard this story as anything other than a by-the- 
numbers exercise. Bradbury, as usual, has dispatched it 
with Zest and Gusto ("those two inflated pig-bladders" 
he always keeps at the ready), but more out of energetic 
Zen habit than from the heady enthusiasm of fresh 
ferment. “Colonel Stonesteel’s Mummy,” it hurts me to 
announce, is tepid, flat, and recycled Dandelion Wine. 

In Dream Makers, a book of profile-interviews, 
Charles Platt asked Bradbury "if he suffers from that 
most irritating criticism—people telling him that his 
early work was better." 

“Oh, yes,” Bradbury replied, "and they're—they’re 
wrong, of course, Steinbeck had to put up with that. And 
it’s nonsense. I’m doing work in my poems, now, that I 
could never have done thirty years ago. And I’m very 
proud." 

I do not dispute the tediousness of this criticism, 
nor do I wish to argue that Bradbury has no business 
taking pride in his recent poetry—but short stories from 
his hand have become relatively rare commodities, and 
focusing on the specific instance of "Colonel Stone- 
steel’s Mummy," what I suppose to be his latest, I do 
not see how he can assume that, aesthetically, he is 
doing anything other than treading water. 

Twelve-year-old Charlie Flagstaff is a stand-in, a 
virtual ringer, for Doug Spaulding in Dandelion Wine, 
and Colonel Stonesteel, his mentor, is a somewhat 
younger, ambulatory version of Dandelion Wine's 
Colonel Freeleigh, the old-timer who has been every¬ 
where, seen everything, and recorded it all in his Time 
Machine memory. The "problem” in this story (Green 
Town, circa 1928, is a boring burg, and little Charlie has 
a bad case of the late-summer blahs) is a nonproblem, a 
formulaic set-up; and its solution (the planting of an 
artificial mummy in an unsuspecting farmer's field) I 
find baldly contrived and sadly unconvincing. A straw- 
man solution for a straw-man problem. Bradbury tries to 
enliven his argument—that human beings require 
mystery, a fact that few of us dispute—with his May- 
December duo’s farcical trundling about of their 
unlikely “Amon Bubastis Rameses Ra the Third” and 
with the Colonel’s flim-flammy, purple speeches. None 
of this works, it can't work, and when Charlie declares 
that he intends to be "the greatest writer that ever lived” 
—a sentiment echoed by other small boys in other 
Bradbury tales—the travesty is complete. 

A painful performance, this story, and one that 


mocks the nonpareil accomplishment of its author. 

I take comfort from the fact that its appearance in 
1981, forty years after the real beginning of Bradbury's 
astonishing career, has no power—indeed, no just¬ 
ifiable right —to diminish his reputation. Besides, 
during the mid and late 1970s Bradbury wrote a number 
of moving, deftly discomfiting stories (in the Platt 
interview he himself cites "Gotcha!” and "The Burning 
Man," although I prefer the subtly elegaic Irish tale “The 
Better Part of Wisdom" from 1976), and I am confident 
that he will do so again in the 1980s. His talent does not 
seem the sort that dissipates. His vision does not strike 
me as the sort that gets stuck in a narrow groove. 

If my expectations upon seeing the Bradbury byline 
were not so high, my disappointment in "Colonel Stone- 
steel’s Mummy" would not be so great. Like all writers 
for whom we develop a proprietorial affection, Bradbury, 
to some extent, has become a prisoner of our memories 
and of our memory-dictated suppositions. But, in 
addition to his prose style, I have always admired his 
ability to surprise—not through the use of outlandish 
situations and sudden plot reversals, although he has 
legitimately employed such methods, but through the 
singularity of his perspective, the understanding that 
comes of an idiosyncratic cock of the head and angle of 
viewing. My hope, then, is that Bradbury exploits his 
affinity for the short story in new and different ways. I 
want him to seize and surprise me again, as such stories 
as "The Next in Line," "The Earth Men,” “The Veldt,” 
"The Big Black and White Game,” “In a Season of Calm 
Weather,” "The Better Part of Wisdom," and easily a 
dozen, maybe even two or three dozen, others first 
seized and surprised me. Let me add that this hope 
derives from a crassly selfish impulse. Bradbury owes 
me nothing. The debt is entirely mine. 


Bradbury’s work is a Memory Machine that most 
readers assemble from parts of their own choosing. If 
you were to ask me what runs this marvelous machine, I 
would have to answer in the words of a character in his 
story, "The Kilimanjaro Device”: "All of us put our hands 
on this Machine, all of us thought about it and bought it 
and touched it and put our love in it and our remem¬ 
bering what his words did to us twenty years or twenty- 
five or thirty years ago. There’s a lot of life and 
remembering and love put by here, and that’s the gas 
and the fuel and the stuff or whatever you want to 
call it..." 

Hemingway had Michigan, Spain, and the western 
slope of Kilimanjaro. Bradbury has the October Country, 
Green Town, and the entire mythic surface of Mars, a 
world forever proof against even the disillusioning 
photographs of the Mariner flights. To me, in fact, 
Bradbury's Mars is far more real than the one NASA has 
found. If we do not annihilate ourselves and our arts 
along with us, the Mars of Vila, Captain Wilder, and 
Usher II may even last as long. For many reasons, most 
of them selfish and sentimental, I hope that it does. 

Sockdolager, Mister Ray, wouldn’t that be some¬ 
thing! I’d give an entire set of mint-condition Classics 
lllustrateds to come back every hundred years or so just 
to check things out. That would be the finest medicine 
for melancholy a small-town boy could ever hope to 
tipple, wouldn’t it, now? Ves, sir, Mister Ray, yes, sir 1 . 
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Dear Mr. Spath, 

I am writing to you at the suggestion of a mutual 
friend, whose letter of introduction is enclosed. As 
you will see, I am a writer who has had some 
success in English markets and is looking for a 
literary representative in the United States. Most 
of my publication has been in small circulation 
magazines but I feel I have the potential to write 
science fiction for much larger readerships. To 
come at once to the point, I am wondering if you 
would be willing to be my agent in New York. 

Yours etc. Charles Sheffield 

Dear Mr. Sheffield. 

As you probably know, literary agents don’t 
usually take authors who don't have a proven 
record of sales. I'm making an exception in your 
case, because I owe one to old Jimmy—say hello 
from me. Why not send me a couple of stories, or 
better a novel outline, and I'll see what I can do. 
Things are slow just now. What with all the excite¬ 
ment here over the Watergate tapes, fact is 
beating out fiction. But let's see what I can do. 

Yours, Melvin Spath 
P S. I'm not that strong on the sci-fi end. Ever try 
your hand at porn? 

A tool of the trade. The procedure is simple. Slip a clean 
sheet of paper into the typewriter, let your imagination 
roam, and begin to bang on the keys. There will be 
pauses for thought, and pauses for refreshment. Even 
with those, it should be easy to type a couple of pages 
an hour, eight hours a day. That will produce maybe 
twenty-five thousand words a week—not a vast amount, 
but you don’t want to overwork. 

With generous vacations, you ought to generate 
about a million words of fiction a year. 

In the beginning (before you are a success) that 
might be about the right number. We all begin as 
smooth-hulled ships, fast through the water. Maybe the 
piloting is a bit uncertain, but we move at a good clip. 

As soon as we have made a few sales, the barn¬ 
acles begin to accumulate. Convention speeches, 
panels, letters to SFWA and other sf-related groups, 
meetings with editors, meetings with publishers, 
meetings with fans and other writers, contract reading, 
reprint rights, copyrights, other media, the search for 
the mainstream (you often get the impression that sf 
writers come in two forms: those wanting to enter the 
field, and those wanting to leave it). Every one of these 
activities adds a barnacle and slows your rate of writing. 

Can you give them up? Some of them. Others are 
close to a duty—reading the work of friends, en¬ 
couraging others to write, and so on. The only ones that 
may be totally without virtue are those devoted to the 
simple pursuit of money—not a good thing for a writer, 
or anyone else (“Riches are a good handmaid but the 
worst mistress"). 

Some are so much fun you don’t want to give them 
up, even though they chew into writing time. The 
seasoned writer must know how to refuse invitations to 
appear at conventions. I’m not there yet. When the 
comely organizer of Disclave asked if I would do a dialog 
with Somtow Sucharitkul, I replied that I would much 


prefer to fail my Wasserman test. When convention day 
arrived, guess what? I found that Somtow and I were up 
there doing a dialog, on I'm-not-sure-what. 

(Dear Professor Einstein: We want you to speak at a 
SciCon Panel. Most of the audience will already have 
heard you talk about relativity and physics, so we are 
putting you on a panel on Dental Hygiene, with fellow 
panelists Chuck Barris. Edward Teller, and Henry 
Kissinger.) 

Try as hard as you like to keep the hull clean, but 
barnacles will still keep on growing there. Soon you’ll 
find that your real output has gone from twenty pages a 
day to ten, from ten to five, from five to two. Days slip by 
when you have not touched a typewriter key, or when 
you have been entirely taken up with correspondence, 
taxes, and other peripherals. It's a sad paradox, but 
when your written words become more valuable, there 
are more and more things to hinder productivity. 

Obviously, what we need now is a good barnacle 
scraper. 

Dear Mr. Spath, 

The enclosed outline should appeal to a wide 
audience. It presents a new treatment of the world 
after a nuclear holocaust (which I realize is a 
theme that has already seen some good treat¬ 
ments). The book I have in mind will offer a deep 
analysis of the character of a small group of sur¬ 
vivors, as the world dwindles toward man’s 
extinction. It may sound dull, but there is a 
surprising amount of black humor to be drawn 
here. I’m very enthused by the idea and I’ve already 
written about the first two hundred pages. Looking 
forward to your reply. 

Sincerely, Charles Sheffield 

Dear Charles, 

Thanks for the outline, but I’ve checked it out 
round here and there’s been too many books 
already about things after a nuclear war. I 
remember one by Nevil Shute, “Bikini Blanket 
Beach”, I think it was called, and they even made a 
movie out of it with Annette Funicello and I think it 
was Gregory Peck. A friend of mine who’s more 
into sci-fi told me there was another famous one 
by somebody called Walter Miller—“A Testicle for 
Leibowitz", does that sound right? 

Anyway, it’s been done and I wouldn’t waste my 
time with it. And “The Stand” would be a terrible 
title. Try me with another, eh? 

Yours, Melvin 

Good tools don’t come cheap, but they are always 
worth the money. One of the best barnacle scrapers that 
a writer can buy is a good agent. And a good agent will 
be expensive—ten percent of all you make. That sounds 
like a lot, especially to somebody who makes a lot, so 
inevitably opinions vary as to the need for an agent. You 
can be your own agent—just as you could be your own 
doctor or your own lawyer. 

Should you be your own agent? As the old legal 
maxim suggests, a lawyer who argues his own case has 
a fool for a client. I think the same is true for a writer 
who is his or her own agent. A good agent will increase 
your income by fifty percent (and that’s not all they’ll do 
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for you). I can't find a system of arithmetic that will 
make ninety percent of a hundred and fifty percent less 
than a hundred —so your agent ought to increase your 
income, not decrease it. 

All right, you may say. but what exactly does an 
agent do? I had this peculiar problem when I first looked 
for an agent. It seemed to me that I was getting along all 
right on my own. selling stories, reading my own 
contracts, doing my own negotiating. What could an 
agent add that would make it worth that ten percent? No 
one I spoke to seemed to be able to give me a very clear 
idea. As I learned more I realized that I was asking a 
question that cannot be answered—what you get out of 
your agent depends a great deal on what you put into 
him or her. Here is my own list of DO's and DON'T's. 

DO — tell your agent everything you’re doing. Even if it's 
still cooking, or if it's tentative, or if it sounds so far-out 
and dumb that you half-wonder yourself why you're 
doing it at all. Why? Your agent ought to know all that 
you know, except what's coming out of your brain today. 
Unless you live in New York—and most of us don't — 
there are dozens of writing deals that we will hear about 
late or never. If you are to have an effective rep¬ 
resentative, they have to know if your are over¬ 
committed (even if it's only just a twenty percent 
chance, today, that you'll be hopelessly overcommitted 
two months from now). They have to know that you have 
an idea in your head for a novel of a certain type, so that 
they can match it with what they see in the market¬ 
place. Keeping secrets from your agent is rather worse 
than keeping them from your spouse. 

DON’T — expect an agent to be your proof-reader or 
copy-editor. It's not an efficient use of time. Get a friend 
who likes reading to do it, or do it yourself. I prefer the 
latter—after all. if I wrote it I ought to have the clearest 
idea whether that phrase should be "not ready'’ or "now 
ready”. Few things are more pleasing than a really bad 
misprint—so long as it doesn't occur in your own 
cherished prose. 

(From the Washington Post's TV Section on the 
week's movies: 

8:30 p.m. Watership Down (1978). Animated. A 
group of rabbis tries to pave a new future for 
themselves when driven from their home. 

(I saw the non-animated version, but they 
called that one Exodus.)) 

DO — expect an expertise that equals your own. Unless 
your agent knows as much about his or her business as 
you do about yours (writing), then you have the wrong 
agent. If they are better than you are, you are not using 
them to their potential: and they'll feel reluctant to work 
hard for you when there are more productive (of money, 
not words) writers around. On the other hand, if you are 
a lot better at writing than they are at agenting, you'll 
find that your reviews and your expectations far outstrip 
your advances and royalties. You II get fed up. and a 
split will finally follow. 

An agent ought to be very knowledgeable (or know 
where to hire that knowledge) about: 

• Contracts — what are the implications, both 
legal and financial, of the fine print? What are the 
reasonable royalty rates for hard cover and paper back, 


for first novels and for tenth novels, for this year and last 
year? 

• Foreign markets. It s not reasonable that your 
agent will be an absolute expert on the details of all 
foreign markets and foreign rights; but again, they ought 
to be able to pick up the phone and have an expert on 
the line inside ten minutes. And they ought to have built 
up a network of acquaintances through most of the 
major countries where foreign sales can mean real 
money. 

• The state of the market. Every time you take your 
eye off the dance floor they've had another change of 
partners out there. Sf editors seem to move from one 
publisher to another either randomly and fairly often, or 
with a pattern of inner logic that has so far defied my 
attempts at analysis. Your agent should know who has 
gone where, what they are buying, how strong the sf 
book line is looking at each major house, and where 
your friends are. 

• Your bad habits, and how to keep them in check. 
If you have a tendency to procrastinate, it is fair for your 
agent to sit on your back—it's not just your money 
you're sitting on. it's theirs too. If you have a weakness 
for poetry composition, or fan magazine writing, your 
agent should be at work on you to whittle that down to a 
minimum. Agents cannot live on sonnets. If this offends 
your ideas on art, that is as it should be. A good agent 
should be constantly opposed to quality unless it 
results in increased sales, now or later. It is all right for 
you to deplore that crass attitude, and to pull all the time 
in the direction of literary quality—but you should never 
keep an agent who lets you do that without constantly 
struggling to steer you in the direction of increased 
profits. That's his or her job—finances, not literary 
immortality. Don't accuse them of gross materialism- 
thank them for it. 

DON’T — expect an agent to know more about sf than 

you do. This one is tricky. We've agreed that a good 
agent knows more than you do about what is currently 
selling, where it's selling, and maybe why it's selling. 
But although agents follow the field very well, don't 
expect them to lead it —that's your job. This may lead to 
an uneasy argument, where you want to follow a strong 
hunch that you could write a ground-breaker that will be 
new and popular. A good agent will be suspicious of 
that idea unless they are of that rare breed that sets the 
pattern as well as perceiving it. (Who? Fred Pohl, in his 
agent days, must be the world's best example of agent/ 
writer, leading and following the sf field at the same 
time.) 

You have to be firm on this one. Even good agents 
would much prefer you to do what readers know you can 
do already, rather than head off to terra incognita and 
hope everyone else will follow you out there. But you 
have to assume you are the real expert on the future of 
sf. regardless of where it has already been. 

Dear Mr. Spath, 

The idea I had in mind would be rather easy to 
write. We would take a major work and re-tell it 
from the point of view of a different character. It 
could be a considerable work, and one with good 
sales potential. 

As I said, a natural for this effort would be 
Beowulf, as seen from the viewpoint of Grendel. 
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The work might open with Grendel's wakening to a 
new spring, and trace his interaction with the 
human characters. . . 

Sincerely. Charles Sheffield 

Dear Charlie. 

I've thought about it some more and for a 
number of reasons I just can t see it. You'd need to 
use a famous character. Now. I read all those 
Uncle Remus stories when I was a kid. and I 
remember BeoRabbit, and BeoFox —but not a 
thing about BeoWolf, never mind this weirdo 
Grendel. Why not do one from the point of view of 
the Tarbaby. at least we've heard of that? 

I'm afraid there's not much hope of presenting 
you as a minority writer just because you're 
English. I checked it out, there's a couple of sci-fi 
black writers. Harlem Ellington, guys like that. But 
you don't get much for being English — it's 
probably been done already. Isn't Arthur Clarke 
English, or Indian, or something? You need some¬ 
thing more special. I don't suppose you'd be 
interested in having a sex change operation, would 
you? 

Let me know. 

Yours Ever, Mel 

DO — evaluate your use of an agent. You may have the 
impression that I think agents can do no wrong, and I'll 
go part of the way with that. A good agent is a pearl 
beyond price. They form an insulating layer against any 
unpleasantness with publishers or most other people. 

Why won't you sign that contract with me? My 
agent told me not to. (So blame him, but continue to 
take me out for expensive dinners.) 

Why can t you write something for my magazine? 
Sorry, I’d love to but it wouldn't be fair to my agent—I 
owe it to him to sell in the highest paying markets. 
(Forget the fact that I get ninety percent of it.) 

But let's be realistic. Agents suffer the same 
problems as the rest of us. If your agent gets into a bind 
for cash, he may sell one of your works for a lot less 
than value because he needs the money, not because 
you do. He may become alcoholic, or lazy, or fed up with 
the whole business. Again we have a paradox. You must 
trust your agent, tell your agent what you are doing, and 
rely on his or her financial and contractual talents — 
which should far exceed your own. At the same time, 
you have to keep one eye open to all those things, and 
apply your own (however inadequate) knowledge and 
skill to check out what's going on. Sure, you would find 
out eventually that there was a serious problem. But as 
Keynes pointed out. in the long run we are all dead. You 
need to know soon. And be prepared to do something, 
which may be even harder than recognizing that there's 
a problem. You often hear, "Why on earth does X stick 
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wilh Y as an agent —he s doing a terrible job. ' Quite 
often, the answer is. X knows that better than you do— 
but hp hasn't the heart to do anything about it." Thai's 
X's right and privilege, but it will usually be costing X 
money. 

Is it all worth it? I say it is. well worth it. But if you 
are someone wh- > regards a literary agent as one who 
watches a drowning man fight his way to safety, then 
agrees to sell turn a life-saver, stay away. I've suggested 
several limes here that there is something rather like 
marriage in a writer/agent relationship, and that's not an 
accident. And divorces are messy. But is that a suf¬ 
ficient reason not to get married? Well, St. Paul 
remarked that it is better to marry than to burn. Others 
have suggested that this was merely his way of pointing 
out incredibly terrible Hell must be. 

Dear Melvin. 

Over the past six years I have sent you no less 
than thirty-six outlines for sf novels. In each case 
you have found reason to consider them without 
market potential. In seven cases novels have sub¬ 
sequently appeared with themes similar to the 
ones that I have proposed to you. and all have 
received critical acclaim and large sales. 

I am silting here now, contemplating the 
remains of a spent bottle, and it occurs to me that I 
must be out of my mind to continue our relation¬ 
ship. So here, lake this final plot and do with it 
what you will. I have a few suggestions if your 
imagination fails you. . . 

There's this captain, lives on a water planet ten 
zillion light years away. She spends all her time 
sailing round and round, trying to track down and 
kill a great big black sea monster. Years ago, this 
creature (a big female, like a cross between an ice¬ 
berg and a four-poster bed) caught the brave 
captain and bit off her arm, so ever since then 
she's lived for revenge. 

She finally gets her ship, the Beanquod, over to 
the place where the critter lives, and they meet for 
a final confrontation. . . 

Dear Chuck. 

This is the one. baby! Now you're finally talking 
my language. I'm signing a contract for this one 
with Winkle Press, along with a commitment for 
your next fourteen books. We get to keep rights for 
Basque and Latin translations. 

Don't worry about the sex scenes that I'm 
adding —you won't have to write a line of them. All 
our porn line is handled over here, by that team of 
housewives I told you about in Bethesda, Mary¬ 
land. They get the right medical touches straight 
from the Institutes of Health Library. 

Oh yeah, one other thing while I think of it. That 
title you suggested. Moby Pussy. Seems to me it 
rang a faint bell when I first saw it. Wasn't ther a 
rock group a few years ago with a similar name, 
like Moby Grap? I'll check over my old albums. Got 
to watch out for plagiarism, right? 

Stick with me. Chuckie-baby. and we’ll both be 
millionaires. 

Yours as ever, Mel 
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George A\ec Effinger 


Here’s a helpful little hint to anyone who intends to 
write for a living or otherwise: if you write funny stuff, 
you have a hard time getting anyone to take you serious¬ 
ly. But I want to talk about something that I'm very 
serious about, at least to begin with, so forget all the 
funny stuff I’ve done and pretend that I have some kind 
of official authority or something. 

When you go to a lot of sf conventions over a period 
of years, you realize very soon that there’s a good 
number of people, fans and pros alike, who want only to 
talk about the same old things. Maybe they feel re¬ 
assured by the familiar and almost ritual-like convention 
events. I am not mentioning this to put these people 
down, not in any way; I myself am often glad for the 
absence of anxiety. When I have to sit in front of a crowd 
of friends and make unprepared statements into a 
microphone, I’m grateful that everyone else has at least 
as good an idea of what I'm saying as I do. So as much 
as we kid about the same old questions, the '‘where do 
you get your ideas" and all the rest, we're happy to have 
a little sanctuary of like-minded folk to restore us now 
and then. 

My problem with the somewhat sheltered world of 
sf begins when the convention ends, when the gamers 
and trekkies and comics people, the weyrfolk and the 
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SCAers and the others go home. Home, to the real 
world, one would suppose. 

I freely admit that I probably don’t have any right to 
the following opinion, that I am in no position to be 
depressed by the lives and attitudes of others, that in 
point of fact it is a kind of patronizing point of view after 
all. Vet what disturbs me nevertheless is that a con¬ 
siderable number of our crowd use the various aspects 
of fandom as an insulation against the intrusion of the 
real world. To one extent or another, this is an unhealthy 
thing. Sf has a real place in our lives, but we can’t lose 
sight of the limits of that function. I have seen enough 
people whose entire lives on a day to day basis relate to 
paperback worlds and typewritten personalities, to the 
exclusion of more real and more urgent problems. I am 
not a crusader. I am definitely not an espouser of 
causes. I am not saying that everyone should leave his 
fantasies at home and climb the barricade of his choice. 
But when we call each other by names taken from 
award-winning novels (in inappropriate circumstances, 
to the natural bewilderment and annoyance of the unen¬ 
lightened), or limit our reading so that we are ignorant 
not only of the richness beyond our field but also the 
more important events in the world around us, then I 
suggest that our attachment to sf has grown unreason- 
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able and dangerous. 

Bringing up this matter is a futile effort, of course, 
because the people so caught up in the artificial worlds 
of sf and fandom represent only a small percentage of 
our community. Further, these people are not likely to 
pay any attention to my opinion. In a way, it is a shame 
that sf can provide such an efficient, inexpensive, legal, 
apparently harmless way of hiding. We have all known 
people whose contact with a world or two on pulp pages 
is stronger than their contact with reality. For people 
like this, sf is as debilitating as a long-term drug 
dependency. 

Naturally, it isn't just sf that offers so all-encom¬ 
passing a retreat. Other people in other places and 
times have found equally wonderful things to become 
obsessive about: religion, the Boston Red Sox, making 
money, and so on. It is only that in the world of sf we 
come face to face with entire audiences that have 
chosen to submerge themselves in (and, thereby, to 
subvert) something about which I care a great deal. This 
kind of thing distorts sf, makes of it a collection of 
identical units to be consumed, like doses or fixes; one 
book is indistinguishable from the next, and, just as an 
addict needs the junk just to get up in the morning and 
avoid sickness, sf ceases to be a pleasure and becomes 
instead a dull, daily habit. 

How shocked sf people are when I say that I read 
very little sf. I don't hate sf, I haven't dropped out or any¬ 
thing like that. I just choose my reading matter very 
carefully; I don't have enough time to waste it by reading 
unexceptional fiction. There are too many other things 
to do. I may read one or two sf titles a month, along with 
several other books from other areas, all selected just 
as judiciously. I have little patience these days with 
friends who can talk about only sf. just as I am weary of 
people who can talk only about religion, the Boston Red 
Sox, or making money. 

That's enough of that, I think. I’m glad to have made 
the statement (it was aimed directly at some specific 
people, who may or may not recognize themselves), but I 
can t help thinking that there must be a more charming 
way of doing it. If I had been a seventeenth-century 
Japanese genius, I could have said it all in a perfectly 
formed haiku of seventeen syllables. That would have 
left plenty of room for funny stuff, lots of boffs and yuks 
and like that. 

One last thing before I forget (and I just saw how 
this is going to make a nifty transition into what I had 
actually planned to say in this column). Remember how 
when you were a kid, the middle of the comic books 
were these yellow pages of letters from other kids: 
“Blab it to Blackhawk’’ or something like that, “Plastic- 
man’s Penpals” or “Gotham City Gossip.” Well, we’re 
going to dip into the Pro’s Mailbag here (the Pro being 
me, while I have the floor). 

First, from those folks in West Virginia (the same 
gang who last year voted me the World’s Most Non- 
Existent Author), this missive which illustrates a little of 
what I was trying to get at earlier: 

Dear Mr. Effinger: 

We read your last column with some alarm. 
Please don't do what you threatened. We could not 
bear life without our sense of wonder intact. 

By the way, some of our members resent your 


implication that L. Ron Hubbard is not a better 
writer than John Steinbeck. Did Steinbeck ever 
write anything that persuaded people to solicit 
money on street corners 9 But you're the type that 
wouldn’t accept any kind of proof. Why do so 
many sf writers have such closed minds? 

Yours truly, 
Name Withheld by Request 

Okay, Name Withheld. I won't. You can keep your 
rocketships under your pillow if you want. My eyes have 
been opened. I recently spoke to a group of sf readers, 
college students most of them, and I mentioned The 
Right Stuff, by Tom Wolfe (a fascinating, valuable, and 
controversial book about the early years of the Amer¬ 
ican space program). No one in the group had even 
heard of it, let alone read it, but that wasn’t the 
depressing part. Although they could tell me the names 
of the male leads in every sf movie of the last ten years, 
no one had ever heard of Gus Grissom. Although they 
could tell me terrific amounts of trivia from “Star Trek" 
episodes, they had trouble recalling the name of the LM 
that set Armstrong and Aldrin down on the moon. But I 
see now that it isn't my place to have feelings about 
stuff like that. That's what got Miss Lonelyhearts in hot 
water. 

A Mr. E. H. of Albany, New York, writes: 

Dear Mr. Effinger: 

Who are you, anyway? 

If Ron Goulart is, as he claims, the Mack Sennett of 
science fiction, I am the Dick Powell. If Harlan Ellison is 
the Mickey Mantle, I am the Tom Tresh. That should 
clarify everything. 

From Miss M. S. O. of San Diego, California, comes 
this query: 

Dear Mr. Effinger: 

How pleasant it was to see your column in 
“Thrust.” I recall reading your book What Entropy 
Means To Me. Have you written anything else 
since then? 

Yes. 

God knows I have better things to do than anguish 
over my mail. But, like Norma Desmond, I realize that I 
have a responsibility to my public, such as it is. 

Dear Mr. Effinger (this from P. N. of Chicaqo 
Illinois): 

What's this business with the flamingos? 

Simple. As sharks are to Ed Bryant, so then are 
flamingos a source of wonder and inspiration to me. It 
began when I wrote a mainstream novel, Felicia, that 
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concerned a hurricane of that name. My editor decided 
that I hadn't killed off enough people in the disaster. I 
was a little ticked off because I hadn't known that I had a 
quota to meet. Every character in the book had a kind of 
pre-assigned doom: dramatic death or the promise of 
life enriched by the knowledge of universal mortality. 
There wasn't anyone left to kill. "Just pick one and kill 
him, I don't care which." said the editor blithely. So that 
night, in a nasty mood, I tried to think of the dumbest 
way I could send one of my own characters to his last 
account. I had this guy go outside during the eye of the 
storm, something they're always telling you never to do, 
and when the hurricane starts up again he gets conked 
on the head by a plastic lawn flamingo. People have 
been giving me flamingo objects ever since; my living 
room looks like a bird sanctuary. (Did you know that 
flamingos hatch out of the egg without a spine? The 
male parent carries the hatchling's spine in a special 
pouch, and the backbone is presented to the young bird 
at a special ceremony that involves the eating of a lot of 
shellfish while standing on one foot. Very few white 
men have ever witnessed this remarkable miracle of 
nature.) 

I trust I will never have to deal with these matters in 
these pages again. 

One more note, this one from The Gang at Fat 
Harry’s: 

Dear Mr. Effinger: 

Your columns usually show a nice unity, a 
central theme with rational if self-indulgent 
development. Today’s column falls into two un¬ 
related sections (so far). Was this intentional? Do 
you intend to continue this trend in future 
columns? Is it a sign that you are becoming care¬ 
less, or is it merely your New Wave roots re- 
exerting themselves? 

I guess that wonderful transition I spoke of wasn’t 
as effective as I had hoped. So sue me. 

The previous ‘‘Caviary’’ ended with a statement that 
I was going to go out and enjoy Mardi Gras. Well, I did 
(I’m still feeling the effects. My knees get weak in bright 
sunlight and the Guiness Record people are trying to 
find some way to validate my headache). My brother-h- 
law came down to New Orleans to visit and to play 
around during Carnival. He brought with him a gift. It 
was a toy, a little bright red box with a yellow string 
handle. He bought in Chinatown, New York City, but all 
the writing on it is Japanese. I guess even the Orientals 
in New York have a tough time sorting themselves out. 
Anyway, there’s a toy in the box and a bunch of candy. 
"How nice," I said, little dreaming of the horror to come. 
I opened the box. The toy was on top, a conventional 
plastic wind-up robot about three inches high. It has two 
stalks coming out of .its head with hubcaps on top, and 
when the robot walks it swings its arms and makes a 
particularly annoying sound. My cat loved the thing; he 
batted it all around the living room. The toy, however, 
was evidently just a warm-up act for the real product, the 
candy hidden away beneath. I mean, this stuff came all 
the way from Japan, you know, this isn't some crummy 
Milk Duds or Root Beer Barrels. The box shows this kid 
in a rocketship, the usual Japanese depiction of a 
Caucasian kid, with gigantic round brown eyes (you 
know what I mean if you watch "Speed Racer" or any of 
the other cartoon shows they smuggle into the U.S. in 


the trunks of Toyotas). I took out one of the pieces of 
candy and unwrapped it, popped it into my mouth, 
chewed it innocently, then hesitantly, then, as an odd 
feeling stole up my esophagus, I read the list of in¬ 
gredients: glucose, soy bean oil, corn starch, salt, oyster 
extract. OYSTER EXTRACT. I was eating oyster candy. 

It took three gin and tonics to wash away the taste, 
and another three to restore my peaceful, fun-loving 
outlook. 

It just goes to show you. No matter how much 
promise something shows on the surface, there’s 
usually less there than you hope for. I’m sorry if that 
sounds pessimistic. But it seems that life is like a box of 
Japanese oyster candy: Once you get past the toys, 
there's nothing left to do but chew a lot of stuff you 
shouldn't have put in your mouth in the first place. 

How does that relate to sf, I hear you ask? How are 
you going to tie up the three separate and distinct ideas 
you've set forth in this column, you cry? Perhaps you 
expect one clever sentiment here that will put it all into 
perspective (that is what good journalism teachers 
demand). Look at it this way, then. The common thread 
that links these three sections is Communication. I'll 
say that again: Communication. What do I mean, 
exactly? Well, simply put, Communication between 
individuals, between writer and reader, is what makes 
life worth living. Communication and love. Commun¬ 
ication, love, faith in God, and making money. 

I've stopped requiring my friends to put baseball on 
that list. I think that shows that I’ve grown. 
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It's been a while since I last hunkered down to 
arrange some words for this magazine. It's been even 
longer since some of those words last appeared here. 
You could say that I've been Doing Other Things. You 
could also say that I've been lazy. Both of those state¬ 
ments would be equally correct. Let's pause here for a 
quick digressionary recap. 

Just about two years ago. in October of 1978. I 
started work as editorial assistant to Dell Books' 
science fiction editor. A year later I was fired. Just 
before being cut loose from there. I was asked by the 
new editor of Heavy Metal (an old layabout whom some 
of you might vaguely know) to write a music column for 
the magazine. A year later he was fired, and all the 
columnists he'd brought in (or ‘ put on the Heavy Metal 
dole/' as one sometime-writer called it in the pages of a 
comics fanzine) were booted as well. It is somewhat 
disconcerting, to say the least, to have the rug yanked 
out from unde r one twice within a year. But that's 
another fun story. 

About a year ago I wrote an installment of this 
column dealing with my time at Dell and the circum¬ 
stances leading up to my termination. I decided not to 
submit the column, not because I said things that 
shouldn't see print, but because I couldn't say those 
things and didn't in the course of the piece. I started 
writing with the full intention of "telling all." but dis¬ 
covered after finishing the thing that I hadn't told much 
at all. I just couldn't do it. despite the anger that I felt, 
and despite the stupid conviction burning in my gut that 
THE TRUTH SHOULD BE TOLD. The story that eluded 
my grecian grasp was a depressing one —stupidity at 
every level (my own included), botched opportunities, 
authorial greed and editorial misjudgement at the height 
of the SF boom, and some hilariously pathetic goings- 
on in the inner sanctums of the glamorous, mysterious, 
exotic book business. Sounds hot, eh? Anyway I 
couldn't do it, probably due to the curious mixture of 
feelings operating on me—past friendship, cowardice, 
pity, respect, discretion, embarassment, loathing. 
Despite all that, though, I did manage to shoot my fool 
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mouth off for months afterward, probably in reaction to 
the self-stifling I had to endure for the preceding year (a 
pattern of behavior I'm not at all used to). So after 
venting my spleen verbally. I dumped the thing into the 
nearest shredder, and didn't attempt to try it again. 

I do not, however, have the same urge to spill my 
guts about Heavy Metal, except possibly to say that it 
gave me the opportunity to do the best writing of my life, 
and also that the publisher of that magazine is a witless 
fool who wouldn't recognize a good magazine even if it 
tied him down and pulled the hairs from his scrotum one 
by one. That assessment is independent of both my 
somewhat prejudiced judgement of the work I con¬ 
tributed and of my cherished status as a dolee—I rely 
instead on the reactions of respected people with no 
vested interest and, ultimately, on a sales report 
recently shown me by a non-liquidated staff member. 

But all that is sewage under the bridge. Let me 
impart to you one of the little bits of wisdom I picked up 
during my two years in the book and record businesses: 
Shitbrains Rule. Morons are the only ones with skins 
thick enough to withstand the bullshit that is a fact of 
daily life in the business world: anyone with any sensi¬ 
tivity disappears long before he/she has the opportunity 
to attain a position of power. They are either drummed 
out, burned out, spit out, taken outon a stretcher or sent 
screaming for the nearest bottle of Valium. Good editors 
rarely make good publishers (or Editors-in-Chief, for that 
matter), because they either don’t have any interest in 
performing an essentially non-creative, administrative 
function, or they don’t have the stomach for the job 
(ulcer-proof), or the maroons in power wouldn’t give 
them the opportunity even if they wanted it. 

Publishing is one depressing business—far worse 
now than it was even a year ago when I left (no direct 
correlation there). The only place I’ve discovered to be 
more efficient in the matter of destroying illusions is the 
record business. I mean, at least most people in pub¬ 
lishing like books (some of them actually read the 
things!). Most of the fish-heads in the record biz 
couldn’t give a cherrystone shit about music—the 
extent of their alienation from the product to which they 
owe their living is appalling. 

But I find some comfort in the knowledge that both 
record and book biz folks are at this moment cowering 
in fear. Records are selling worse than mezuzahs in Nazi 
Germany, and the execs at the major labels are finally 
faced with the true impossibility of predicting what sort 
of music the public will buy. It used to be relatively 
simple (give the baboons more of the same), but sud¬ 
denly it just ain't that easy any more, and the discs that 
would have jingled cash registers five years ago are 
rolling back to the warehouses by the truckload. Disco, 
pretty much the seventies’ bread-and-butter crop, has 
become passe, while new wave hasn't really panned out 
in the mass market after making an awful lot of noise 
(already the fat old jerkoffs are sneeringly calling it 
“skinny-tie music" and insisting its time has passed). 
Looking at the tripe they've tried to pass off as new 
wave, I could only agree—the time for that shit is forever 
passed. 

The story is much the same in publishing. Hard¬ 
covers have become losing propositions without the 
income of subsidiary rights sales to paperback 
reprinters. This of course means the distinction 
between hardcovers, which used to be the class end of 


publishing, and paperbacks is becoming blurred. Just 
as well, I say. Expensive, overweight books wrapped in 
cloth-covered cardboard are dinosaurs anyway. Paper¬ 
back houses are seeing sales evaporate from the mid¬ 
list—those in-between books purchased for anywhere 
from $2,500 to $75,000 that aren't big-name best-sellers, 
aren't given advertising or promotion, and are expected 
to move off the rack of their own accord. These days the 
only worthwhile (read moneymaking) publishing seems 
to be either genre books (category romances like 
Harlequins or Dell s Candlelights, Westerns, and —yes 
friends—science fiction), or the five or so desperately 
promoted monthly blockbusters each of the major 
houses spews out. The former are acquired for minimal 
advances (they love to keep it under $3,000) and without 
any sort of advertising sell pretty much the same no 
matter how good or bad they are individually (packaging 
that pushes the right buttons is important); the latter are 
allocated high five-figure advertising/promotion 
budgets in order to make sure the sizeable investment is 
recouped, while the salesmen in the field shove as many 
of them as they can down retailers' throats. 

The correlation between the bad times that both 
publishing and recording are experiencing extends to 
the microcephalic, spineless ways they both are doing 
business. The major rock labels won’t even consider 
signing a new band that will probably sell less than 
100,000 units (that’s records, to you), and considering 
the costs of recording, pressing and promotion these 
days numbers like a half-million are commonly regarded 
as prerequisite guarantees for as little as a smile from 
these slimy hustlers. In paperback publishing the 
investment is smaller (it being cheaper to print a book 
than cut a record), but the return per unit is also less, so 
you’ve either got to sell more or be content with more 
modest profits. When publishing was predominantly a 
family-owned business ten to fifteen years ago, a 
smaller profit margin was an accepted part of reality. 
But that was before the advent of the multi-million 
seller, a factor that changed the book business in the 
seventies much as the rock explosion of the sixties 
changed the record biz. Suddenly, as garbage like The 
Sensuous Woman, Love Story and Jonathan Livingston 
Seagull started raking in the bucks, the money- 
mongering conglomerates came running. Acquisition of 
paperback publishers by these large "entertainment” 
consortiums brought with it (not surprisingly) the 
ledger-book mentality, where bottom-line success is 
measured in high profits. To hell with anything else. 

This way of publishing promotes obscenely bloated 
advances for “best-sellers” (which unless they’re trans¬ 
cendency awful or the job of packaging/selling is 
botched, become self-fulfilling prophecies), and vir¬ 
tually eliminates quiet, slow-selling books from the list 
(usually non-sensational non-fiction and novels of a 
more literary bent). Slower sales produce the typical 
defensive retreat into heavily dug-in positions of 
stupidity, prejudice and paranoid panic. This is typified 
by reasoning like that of Dell’s current president, who’s 
said for publication, "Put a submarine on the cover, 
we’ve never lost money on a book with a submarine on 
the cover” (showing everyone his true misunder¬ 
standing of what books are about), or the reports from 
the Dell field men asking that the SF titles have more 
“naked gals” on the covers so they’d sell as well as the 
Conan books (thought that era was over, eh?). 
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One of the more intelligent alternatives that’s 
appeared in response to these problems has been the 
decentralization of the industry. Decentralization can 
take two forms, either self-willed from the top or the 
subterranean grass-roots counter-movement from 
below. The former method is the more commonly 
accepted by those in power (of course) and has actually 
worked for the movie, record and book industries. It 
involves isolating the creative people into independent 
production entities (custom labels and personal im¬ 
prints) while using the corporate machine to perform 
tasks like manufacturing and distributing. With this 
system persons of proven skills and/or instincts are 
given a healthy amount of autonomy and direct up-front 
responsibility for the product that bears their name (“A 
Henry Robbins Book," or Lawrence Freundlich’s 
Wyndham Books at Simon Schuster—a patchwork of 
personal imprints—and in SF, DAW and Ballantine/Del 
Rey). This trend seems to be on the upswing in SF, as 
Jim Baen and Tom Doherty are poised to launch their 
own imprint with Richard Gallen (a "book packager” and 
peddler of third-rate romances to any publisher who'll 
take them) and Pinnacle Books (purveyors of interm¬ 
inable action series and other undistinguished paper- 
bound perishables). Rumor has it that another SF 
imprint is on the way, this by someone I consider to be 
one of the best editors in the field, if not the best (I’m 
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not alone in this judgement), though he lacks the hubris 
to put his name into the title. 

The other manifestation of decentralization, as 
previously noted, comes from below —personally 
motivated efforts to fill gaps left by the indifference of 
obese media conglomerates. Independent labels just 
about took over the rock scene in the late seventies 
(more so in Britain than here), driven by the energy of 
people who cared deeply about the music they were 
making and marketing. The major labels were ignoring 
the sounds emerging from the streets, continuing to 
churn out faceless, passionless rock muzak by overpaid 
and overled dinosaurs. The independents served as a 
jolt at the complacency of major labels, and later as the 
minor leagues and talent scouts for new potential stars 
like Elvis Costello, the B-52s. Devo and the Pretenders 
(all of whom saw their beginings on either self-produced 
or subterranean records). The publishing equivalent of 
the independents, small presses, haven't really worked 
as well. The reason for that. I think, is the lack of clear- 
cut boundaries within popular tastes (there’s no new 
wave for them to ignore), and the problems of getting 
small-press books distributed in stores and letting 
buyers know they exist. Small presses have enjoyed 
some regional success, and in SF by catering to the 
lucrative collectors market, but they’ve been too other¬ 
wise invisible to have much impact. (Baronet and Star- 
blaze both showed promise, the former died from mis¬ 
management and undercapitalization, while the latter 
could go either way depending on Hank Stine). 

I think the answer might be the establishment of a 
culture around a popular artform — much like SF fandom 
or the rock subculture. This sort of thing promotes 
interest in the artform (buying it. ideally) and the ideas, 
styles and trends that go into it as well. Magazines are 
ideal (excuse the expression) locuses for cultural com¬ 
munication. and surprisingly, that is where book pub¬ 
lishing comes up short. Where is their equivalent to 
Rolling Stone, Creem, SF Review or even Thrust ? 
Certainly not the New York Times Book Review, or the 
New York Review Of Books, or Publishers Weekly 
(which almost makes it, but is a trade magazine and 
aims to accomplish something different). Bookviews, 
PW's 1977 attempt at a consumer book magazine lasted 
perhaps four issues, and failed not because it was a bad 
idea but a dull magazine. There are columns in a few 
periodicals that go some way in conveying the spirit of 
book publishing (Eliot Fremont-Smith in the Voice is a 
bit of a snob but otherwise ok, and Lenore Fleischer’s 
syndicated column is too full of gushing gossip to be 
useful —it also doesn’t appear in any New York paper), 
but there’s nothing that really covers the field with any 
depth and enthusiasm. 

But it doesn't necessarily stop with magazines— 
the new subculture of book people (Bookies?) needs 
meeting places, conventions (the ABA doesn't quite 
make it, though the NYC Book Fair, which is taking 
place as I write this, might) and perhaps a secret hand¬ 
shake as well. Anything necessary to keep contact 
between artists, producers and readers alive and vital, 
because that contact is needed for the survival of any 
popular artform. (SF editors are the only ones who really 
know who buys their books.) This is important —things 
really do look bad for the written word, and something 
has got to be done before it's too late. 
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THEIR IMMORTAL HEARTS (THREE VISIONS OF TIME), 
by Michael Bishop, Barry Malzberg, and Bruce 
McAllister (West Coast Poetry Review, 1335 Dartmouth 
Drive, Reno Nevada 89509, 1980, 168 pp., $5.00) 

Their Immortal Hearts is a collection of two novel¬ 
las and one novelette by three established and well- 
known science fiction writers: “Cold War Orphans” by 
Michael Bishop, “Le Croix” (The Cross) by Barry Malz¬ 
berg, and “Their Immortal Hearts” by Bruce McAllister. 
The collection was put together by McAllister. 

In addition to the subtitle (Three Visions of Time), 
the back jacket copy calls it “three never-before- 
published visions of immortality.” While Malzberg’s and 
McAllisters stories could be called “visions of time,” it 
is only by an extreme definition of the term that 
Bishop's story could fit that category, and neither 
Bishop’s nor Malzberg’s have anything to do with im¬ 
mortality except by a far and unlikely reach of logic. 

McAllister’s novella is the longest contribution to 
the book and concerns a plot to have one of the few 
immortals die without heir, thus allowing the planet of 
the plotters to revert to its people. It is the most 
successful story qua story of the book, with a well- 
constructed plot and a fascinating and well-developed 
society. There are echoes of Jack Vance and Tiptree, 
among others, but there is plenty of original detail as 
well. The story fails, however, in its length: there are a 
number of unnecessary expository clumps and the plot 
isn’t detailed enough to maintain the length. The story 
would have benefitted from considerable judicious 
editing: it would have been bearable at three-quarters 
the length and ideal at about half. While I was eagerly 
reading it and awe-struck by McAllister's society in the 
beginning, by the time I reached the end (through an 
interminably long and tedious party) I was bored to 
tears. Part of the ending should be guessed easily by 


most readers, but there’s a clever twist that very few will 
be able to foresee. The twist, however, is not merely 
clever: it is an organic and logical denouement that 
leaves the reader with several following scenarios to 
play out in his own mind, if he so wishes. 

Malzberg's novella is easily the most accessible 
piece of writing of his I have ever read. It concerns a 
weak-willed young man of the future who undergoes 
drug treatment that allows him to experience parts of 
the lives of religious leaders (including Jesus) until they 
become more real to him than his own life. The story 
suffers from comparison to the spate of similar stories 
in sf magazines in the past several years (in all fairness 
to Malzberg, this story was probably written before this 
spate began— Their Immortal Hearts was delayed at 
least one and maybe two years), and there are (as may be 
suggested by the brief outline above) considerable 
resonances with Moorcock’s “Behold the Man.” There 
is also at least one apparent inconsistency: in the 
beginning of the story, it appears that Malzberg's hero is 
being coerced into taking this treatment; later, he 
appears to have eagerly sought it out. There are, on the 
other hand, some lively inventions, such as the Grand 
Lubivitcher of Bruck Linn. 

All in all, although not wholly satisfactory, “Le 
Croix” is, to my way of thinking, a step in the right 
direction for Malzberg: despite the weakness of his 
protagonist, there is not the whining tone to this piece 
that is so common to Malzberg. 

Bishop’s novelette is not science fiction but a part 
of Bishop's unfinished mainstream novel. It is not a 
well-plotted story, as is McAllister’s, but instead a self- 
contained incident. The main body of the story is a letter 
to Malcolm Weir from his father, who is a U-2 pilot 
stationed in Turkey. The letter tells the story of another 
pilot, John Scott Brown. I find it impossible to suspend 
my disbelief that an Air Force pilot could write such an 
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incredible letter—in fact, that anyone today would write 
such a letter—but frankly, I don't care. This is Bishop at 
his best, and when the whirlwind is over, we have writing 
every bit as good as "Death and Designation Among the 
Asadi" and “Old Folks at Home," yet as different from 
each of them as they are from each other, further under¬ 
lining the depth and breadth of Bishop’s talent. 

In short, while "Cold War Orphans" is not a story 
qua story as is “Their Immortal Hearts,” it succeeds on 
a much more satisfying level, an emotional level that 
leaves us out of breath and wanting more. 

As a whole, Their Immortal Hearts is not a success¬ 
ful endeavor. Yet its failures are those of writers 
reaching and striving beyond their previous successes, 
and, as such, is far more exciting and (yes) successful 
than a collection of safe and boring stories, rewrites of 
what has gone before. It is well worth buying for its 
mind-stretching attempts and the sense of wonder that 
is inherent in the McAllister and especially in the 
Bishop. 

—Grant Carrington 


ORBIT 21, edited by Damon Knight (Harper & Row, 1980, 
240 pp., $12.95) (ISBN 0-06-012426-1) 

This is it—the final volume of Orbit, one of SF’s 
best known and most talked about anthology series. 
After fifteen years and 21 volumes, the series ends as it 
has been all those years, a literate but unpredictable 
mixture of the best and the worst in the field of SF short 
stories. 

Among the worst of the issue: ‘‘Love, Death, Time 
and Katie", a nonsensical vignette by Richard Kearns; 
"The Greening", an insipid, dumb, and overdone 
environmentalist story by Eileen Roy; “Abominable”, a 
senseless short story by Carol Emshwiller that des¬ 
perately tries to be clever; and "Persephone” by Rhonda 
Vilott, a story deliberately obscure and trying des¬ 
perately to be iconoclastic, but fails. (The first three of 
these are the first three stories in the collection, thus 
killing any chance of readers unfamiliar with the series 
reading any further.) 

Showing some merit were: “Underwood and the 
Slaughterhouse” by Raymond Embrak, an interesting 
but gimmicky story with no real character development; 
"The Mother of the Beast”, another deliberately obscure 
story by Gordon Eklund; "The Smell of the Noose, The 
Roar of the Blood”, a somewhat notable story in being 
more graphic in its horror than some readers may be 
able to handle; and "The Only Tune That He Could Play”, 
more typical weirdness from R.A. Lafferty. 

But once again, as in many past Orbits, we have 
some remarkably fine stories thrown in. “Hope” paints a 
bleak picture, but is an excellent, original and well 
developed story about a shipwrecked group of space 
travelers trying to survive fifty years later. "Robert 
Reaser; The Xenologist as Hero” by Sydelle Shamah 
shows excellent handling and original concepts, 
marking Shamah as a writer to watch. Rita-Elizabeth 
Harper's "Survivors" displays an incredibly well- 
realized, if depressing, view of the future, and is one of 
the best stories published in 1980. The final long and 
excellent story, "On the North Pole of Pluto" marks its 
author, Kim Stanley Robinson, as an author to watch, 
although the tale promises much more than it delivers in 
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its enigmatic ending. 

So there you have it, twelve stories, with four 
excellent, four fair, and four unreadable. Such is the 
legacy of Orbit. Too many readers refused to read the 
bad in order to get to the excellent. 

— Doug Fratz 


GALACTIC WARLORD by Douglas Hill (Atheneum, 1980, 
127 pp„ $7.95) (ISBN 0-689-50164-1) 

This is almost more of a PLANET STORIES novel 
than anything which that classic pulp adventure mag¬ 
azine ever published. It’s the epitome of space opera: 
dashing, heroic, melodramatic, and virtually sexless. 
There’s not even the usual shapely but chaste token 
female for the hero to rescue and feel brotherly toward. 
The only woman here is a grotesque alien telepath 
who's a combination of a pet/assistant and a wise 
mother figure. 

Keill Randor is a legionary of Moros, one of an elite 
fighting race similar to Dickson’s Dorsai. The inhab¬ 
itants of Moros, a harsh frontier world, have evolved and 
trained themselves to the peak of human physical 
strength and martial prowess. The legionaries sell their 
battle skills throughout the Inhabited Galaxy, but 
always on the side of defense, never aggression. 

Keill Randor is also the last survivor of Moros and 
he is dying. An unsuspected attack from an unknown 
enemy destroyed Moros, leaving a radiation field to kill 
all off-world legionaries when they returned. Keill sur¬ 
vived because his damaged spaceship was slowed 
enough that he had time to learn of the trap and turn 
aside, but not before receiving a dose of the radiation 
that is eating away at him. His goal is to avenge his 
comrades and his world before he dies—to learn who 
wiped out the Inhabited Galaxy's unofficial police force 
and to thwart whatever schemes this mysterious 
Warlord may have. 

As I read GALACTIC WARLORD I kept thinking of 
Frederic Brown's WHAT MAD UNIVERSE; not because 
the stories are anything alike, but because both share 
the rare quality of being simultaneously a standard 
example of a particular type of SF, yet fresh and lively. 
Brown's novel is known to have been a deliberate 
pastiche. I don’t know Hill's goal so I can’t say whether 
GALACTIC WARLORD is also a pastiche of space opera 
as well as another addition to the genre. But it could be. 
Every possible cliche is here, and nothing but cliches, 
yet there seems to be too much intelligence in the 
dialogue for the lack of originality to be due to a lack of 
the author’s imagination. The descriptive writing is 
straight-faced pulp melodrama, but the characters 
speak with enough wit to belie their traditional pulp 
shallowness. Keill, in particular, displays a cynical 
gallows humor that hints at a personality originally more 
extensive and relaxed than the grim, single-minded 
avenger that he has become. 

GALACTIC WARLORD is simplistic and easy to 
read (it's packaged as a Young Adult hardcover), yet it 
has enough depth in the right places that it can be 
recommended to readers of all ages as an example of all 
that space opera is supposed to be. This kind of light, 
escapist adventure-SF still has lots of fans. It’s es¬ 
pecially recommended to libraries that want “Star 
Wars "-type novels that are more than mere hackwork. 

— Frederick Patten 
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THE ISLAND OF DOCTOR DEATH AND OTHER 
STORIES AND OTHER STORIES by Gene Wolfe (Pocket 
Books, 1980, 410 pp„ $2.95) 

Author’s collections are an odd and irregular lot to 
predict. New writers like Charles Sheffield can sell one 
with barely enough published stories to fill it. Veterans 
like Harlan Ellison have little trouble reshuffling pre¬ 
viously collected material. Sometimes an important 
writer can go years without hooking an interested 
editor. In the case of Gene Wolfe, the wait borders on 
the edge of criminal injustice. His first Science Fiction 
stories, “Mountains Like Mice" in IF and “Trip Trap" in 
ORBIT 2, all hover about 1965/66; that totals fifteen 
years to present, count them. Considering this, along 
with Wolfe's stature in the genre, THE ISLAND OF 
DOCTOR DEATH AND OTHER STORIES AND OTHER 
STORIES could not have been less than a good volume. 
Actually it is an excellent one. 

Wolfe’s sensitive, finely crafted prose shines 
through in every choice. Listen to these titles: “The 
Hero as Werewolf", “The Death of Dr. Island”, “The 
Eyeflash Miracles", “Seven American Nights”. Then 
there are the less known stories of equal quality: “La 
Befana", “Cues", “Tracking Song”, “Three Fingers”. In 
short, a fresh, long-awaited collection that will stand in 
the year's top three. Put it on the shelf between THE 
DOORS OF HIS FACE, THE LAMPS OF HIS MOUTH and 
THE WIND’S TWELVE QUARTERS under “major authors 
with one collection." 

One thing that irked me was the omission of 
Wolfe’s humorous stories like “How I Lost the Second 
World War and Helped Turn Back the German Invasion” 
or “Straw”. These would have shown the lighter side he 
displays in his public personality. The wrap around 
cover is the best so far this year, short of Don Maitz’ 


work for Yarbro's ARIOSTO. 

With fourteen stories in 410 pages of reduced type, 
TIODDAOSAOS is one of the new paperbacks well worth 
the new price. A candidate for a specialty hardcover 
within the next years. 

— Robert Frazier 


THE WIZARD by John Varley (Berkeley Putnam, 1980, 
338 pp.. $12.95: Science Fiction Book Club Edition, 
1980) 

This is Varley's second novel set in the world of 
Gaea, and sequel to Titan. It continues the fascinating 
story of Cirocco Jones on, or rather in, the world/god 
called Gaea, and is highly entertaining reading for those 
having read the first book. 

Yet, I have many reservations regarding this novel. 
Two things spring out at me from this book that symbol¬ 
ize my concern. 

First, Varley has his characters discover that 
Gaea’s independent regional minds, which can be 
visited by descending long tunnels in various regions of 
Gaea, protect themselves by filling the tunnels in their 
immediate vicinity with hydrochloric acid, which they 
drain only to admit human visitors. Varley has Cirocco 
and her human friends walk into the still wet caves as 
the acid is drained. Varley neglected the fact that HCI 
fumes in the air they would be breathing would make 
that highly impossible! Secondly, he has desert 
creatures that travel through the sand and are killed by 
even tiny amounts of water (similar to the worms of 
Dune, but much, much smaller). Yet, these creatures 
attack and try to eat humans! 

These two obvious technical blunders illustrate my 
point here auite graphically: Varley was just not being 
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careful, and not putting enough effort into this book. 

It's distressing to see an excellent SF writer 
striving only for just good enough. 

— Doug Fratz 


THE HITCHHIKER’S GUIDE TO THE GALAXY by 
Douglas Adams (Harmony Books, 1980, 209 pp., $6.95) 

It is certainly a delight to see a book like Adams’ 
The Hitchhiker's Guide to the Galaxy come along! So 
much of today's science fiction takes itself too 
seriously; and readers are likely to forget that it is, after 
all. only entertainment. 

If there is a word that describes the Guide to the 
Galaxy it must be 'entertainment '. It is a best-seller in 
England, and is also a weekly radio series that millions 
of listeners have grown accustomed to hearing. It has 
quite a large following, and will be made into a tele¬ 
vision special very soon (viewers on both sides of the 
Atlantic will be watching). 

The protagonist is a fellow named Arthur Dent. He 
and a good friend named Ford Prefect, who is actually 
an interstellar researcher for The Hitchhiker’s Guide to 
the Galaxy, leave planet Earth when it is destroyed (to 
make way for a galactic freeway). They journey across 
the galaxy together meeting all kinds of interesting 
people (??), like the two-headed, three-armed President 
of the galaxy, named Zaphod Beeblebrox, and a brilliant, 
but very depressed and paranoid, robot named Marvin. 
The action is non-stop, and so are the laughs! The Guide 
is strictly for fun, and readers will have a lot of fun 
following the strange adventures of Arthur Dent and 
Ford Prefect as they trek about the cosmos with the 
Guide in hand, always ready for anything—for, as the 
Guide suggests, anything can happen and we must all 
of us remember: DON'T PANIC! 

— David Pettus 


ROADMARKS by Roger Zelazny (Random House, 1980, 
185 pp., $2.75) 

What is it that the non-fan hates about the science- 
fiction novel? It's probably the initial sense of dis¬ 
location at the start of a new book. The person who is 
used to the familiar parameters of the police procedural, 
urban upsets or the like will get very frustrated and 
annoyed, because he does not know what the dickens is 
going on. Of course, to the veteran SF fan, this is 
precisely the part of the game he/she regards with the 
most relish. It is an ego-boost to him/her to be able to 
figure out immediately what is happening no matter 
what is going on, and how surrealistic it might seem to 
someone else. The longer that air of mystification can 
be sustained, the better. Eventually, having read enough 
SF, you will no longer care if all the loose ends are 
wrapped up tidily at the end, as they will give rise to 
speculation and discussion with other fans as to a 
sequel. One of the most successful at handling this 
style is Philip K. Dick; another is Roger Zelazny. 

Like pickled onions, Mr. Zelazny is an acquired 
taste—either you love him/them or you leave him/them. 
It took me a while to get on his bandwagon, but now that 
I am there, I find him a fascinating writer. 

The concept of this book is fascinating—time 


viewed as a superhighway with offramps leading to the 
past. Ihe future and alternate worlds. There is a faint 
echo of Farmer's Riverworld, as Red Dorakeen, the hero, 
has been travelling on it for what seems like forever in a 
blue Dodge pick-up truck. There are historic figures 
such as the Marquis De Sade and a Crusader that pop up 
and some enigmatic dragon-like aliens who may or may 
not be behind the whole thing. Someone or something is 
out to kill Red and is determined to succeed. 

The feeling of a lot of people about this book is that 
it is truncated and incomplete. I would share that, 
except I have the feeling that it is the opening shot in a 
new war. just as Nine Princes in Amber" paved the way 
for four subsequent novels. If that indeed is the case, 
any criticism of this nature is bound to be premature. 
Mr. Zelazny has a very cinematic imagination, and is a 
natural for the movies, should anyone wish to pick up 
any of his books for a screenplay (there are rumors of 
the Lord of Light being made into a $50 million film). In 
this book, Mr. Zelazny escapes the ponderous problems 
of Riverworld which started off well, but gradually 
became rather obtuse and stodgy. 

Certainly, it is a most enjoyable and highly readable 
book. It is one that allows you to fill in any blanks with 
your own imagination and conveys a sense of excite¬ 
ment throughout. I can only hope that a few negative 
people will not rob this book of the audience it deserves. 
To say any more, would be to spoil the thrill of allowing 
the reader to make his own discoveries. Not a great 
book in the sense of being a classic, but a delicious one. 

—W. Ritchie Benedict 


THE GREAT SCIENCE FICTION SERIES Edited by 
Frederik Pohl, Martin Harry Greenberg, and Joseph 
Olander (Harper & Row, 1980, 419 pp., $16.95) 

A great many childhood favorites are here, of par¬ 
ticular nostalgic virtue, as well as newer works, by Anne 
McCaffrey and Keith Laumer. The book contains twenty- 
one excerpts from various SF series —from 
Saberhagen's Berserker series, Blish’s Cities in Flight 
and Pantropy series, Clarke’s White Hart series, Shaw’s 
Slow Glass series, Leiber’s Change War series, etc. etc. 
Each with a new introduction by the author. 

On Simak's City series: to a reader who’s willing to 
suspend disbelief (often this means a young reader, but 
it needn’t), Simak’s City tales offer far-future scenarios 
of mythic qualities, wind-in-the-eaves poignancy and 
nostalgia, a ghostly atmosphere of harking back to a 
time that never was. I first read ‘‘Aesop’’ when I was 
sixteen, and was captivated by the other-worldly quality. 
On re-reading in 1980, the rich sentiment and imagin¬ 
ation remain. The author’s introduction is informative, 
telling of the birth of a new City tale, ‘‘Epilog’’ written in 
1973 for Harry Harrison's Astounding: The John W. 
Campbell Memorial Anthology. “Aesop" is not, perhaps, 
the series' best tale, but is one of the more descriptive 
and representative works. Reading it here, out of 
context, may weaken the story's impact. Despite this, 
the tale stands complete-unto-itself, having appeared 
originally as a fable in Astounding before its inclusion in 
the International Fantasy Award-winning anthology. 

The same poignant qualities above could also be 
ascribed to the People series, by Zenna Henderson— 
from which an excerpt. ‘‘Ararat’’ (the first entry), is 
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taken. The People narratives portray highly likeable 
male, female, and mostly younger, characters—easy to 
identify with, especially—once again —if one is a bit 
willing to suspend disbelief. 

The obvious element missing is an excerpt from 
Asimov's Foundation series, but the books editors 
probably felt this did not lend itself to easy excerpting 
(or else, they felt it already too well-known and widely 
read), but Asimov's "The Talking Stone" (from the 
Wendell Urth series) is represented here. 

A mammoth volume, all 419 pages, complete with 
contributors section and an introduction by Frederik 
Pohl. 

— John DiPrete 


have emotional content because they demand moral 
choices. This is true in Serpent's Reach also. Raen 
herself is an unsympathetic heroine—her character¬ 
istics are pride, intelligence and rectitude—which is 
refreshing. The other characters, while not so memor¬ 
able, are satisfyingly complex. The writing style is 
formal but vivid, and it depends heavily on irony. 

Very highly recommended. 

— Liz Stanford 


WEB OF ANGELS by John M. Ford (Pocket Books, 1980, 
256 pp„ $2.25) (ISBN 0-671-82947-5) 


THE GATES OF HEAVEN by Paul Preuss (Bantam 
Books, 1980, $1.95) (ISBN 0-553-13409-4) 

This is Paul Preuss’ first book, and marks him as a 
potential “author to watch” in the future. Although not 
the “Novel of Awesome Dimension” stated on the cover, 
it is still a surprisingly good hard sf novel. After some 
awkwardness in the first half, you can see the author 
learning to handle prose fiction—getting a firm grasp on 
dramatic narrative, scene-setting and characterization. I 
highly recommend this book to all hard sf fans. 

— Doug Fratz 


SERPENT’S REACH by C.J. Cherryh (DAW, 1980, $2.25) 

Serpent's Reach is set in the culture that has 
evolved among the humans who first explored the Hydri 
Reach and contacted the majat, a hive intelligence 
based loosely on ant and bee societies. Science fiction 
has always been suspicious of beings with no personal 
individuality; their rigidity is frightening and mostly they 
turn into BEMs. Cherryh’s do not. They are alien and 
they remain alien, but their social structure can be 
described if never fully shared by humans. The humans 
in the Reach regard them as beings with whom one can 
negotiate, trade and even (so long as each side respects 
the other’s fundamental difference) share friendship. 
Members of the ruling Kontrin families, the oligarchs 
who act as liaisons to the majat and control the 
extremely lucrative trade in majat products, have 
evolved their own culture—one which makes them 
almost as alien to other humans as the hives them¬ 
selves. Kontrin, for example, have used human-majat 
biotechnologies to make themselves almost immortal. 
They fear death only in accidents or, much more often, 
their savage internal feuds. They have, again with majat- 
inspired science, tampered with the psychology and 
biochemistry of lower castes to program in social 
patterns advantageous to themselves. It is typical of 
Kontrin attitudes that the protagonist can say, “Kontrin 
are the government—and the population," while 
speaking of something less than 1 % of the people in the 
Reach. The political maneuverings within this culture; of 
the major internal groups, the humans from outside the 
Reach, and the majat themselves, are particularly well 
done. 

Raen a Sul hant Meth-maren sees her family wiped 
out in an intra-Kontrin quarrel; the novel is largely about 
what she does next and the consequences of that. 
Crises in Cherryh’s novels are usually ethical. Events 
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With so many sf writers today, new and old, drag¬ 
ging their wheels through the same old wagon ruts time 
after time, till even the most devoted readers wonder if 
there is anything left to explore, it is indeed heartening 
to see that there is at least one young writer left who is 
not afraid to try something different. John Ford has 
reached beyond the limits of his abilities in his first 
novel, but the failure is a noble one. The sheer nerve it 
took to reach so far is a breath of fresh air, as well as an 
object lesson for all new writers. 

Web of Angels follows the career of Grailer 
Diomede, Webspinner. The Web is an intergalactic 
computer and communications network which encom¬ 
passes all human worlds and every branch of human 
endeavor. All knowledge—and all power—lies within 
the Web, at the command of anyone with the genius to 
slip past its security systems. Webspinners are the 
masters of the Web, the people who can do things with 
it that no one is supposed to be able to do. They operate 
outside the law, but they are not without their own code 
of ethics. They live with the knowledge that clumsy or 
inartistic tampering will summon swift death, either in 
the person of CIRCE agents, law officers sworn to hunt 
down and eradicate them, or in the ephemeral but fear¬ 
some Geisthounds, the automatic defense systems of 
the Web itself. As the story opens, Grailer is a young boy 
whose freak talent with the Web has brought CIRCE 
down on him. CIRCE has killed his parents and is after 
him. He is rescued by other Webspinners and becomes 
apprenticed to the greatest Webspinner of all, Mr. 
Aristide. 

Grailer’s cocksureness is knocked out of him by a 
meeting with the chief officer of CIRCE, and by the 
death of his lover Sharon Rose at the hands of the 
Geisthounds. The rest of the story follows his efforts to 
come to terms with himself, and to exact revenge on 
those responsible for the deaths of the people closest 
to him. Along the way he supports himself as a free¬ 
lance troubleshooter for a merchant prince whose prob¬ 
lems at first seem to have no bearing on his own. But in 
the end the threads draw together to provide a climax 
which answers all questions, and does so in so grim a 
way that Grailer is left wishing they had never been 
asked. 

The places where Web of Angels falls short are 
both typical and untypical of most first novels. The 
problem of pace is a common one; the action alternates 
between the frantic and the sedate rather than drawing 
the reader to the critical moment with a smooth 
increase of tension, and the middle almost bogs down. 
The reader must hang on and have a little faith that all 
the tangents are really relevant to the original line of 
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development. But Ford’s other problem is exactly the 
opposite of that of most new writers. Normally it takes 
several years for a writer to break away from imitation of 
the gods of his personal literary pantheon and start 
writing in a voice that is completely his own. Ford’s 
writing, on the contrary, is in a voice so unique that it is 
liable to put some readers off. 

I want to leave no misconceptions here. The in¬ 
fluences which show in Ford’s work are those of the 
strongest storytellers in the field (for example, he 
follows Dickson and Anderson in the use of the 
Lykewake dirge). He is out to tell a tale, not to show 
what a fancy wordsmith he can be. There is no false pre¬ 
tension to his prose. Vet the symbols he chooses are 
not ones that the average reader has come to feel com¬ 
fortable with. Again and again, Ford puts in a phrase 
that is supposed to be an emotional key to the scene, 
which leaves one scratching the head instead of crying 
“aha!” The more careless readers will skip over this and 
still have a pretty good time, even if they can’t under¬ 
stand what all the shootin’ is for, but those who care to 
know all about what’s going on are going to find the 
book slow reading at best. Ford has put no deliberate 
barriers between his writing and the readers’ under¬ 
standing, but he writes the way he thinks; in uncommon 
terms. 

On the other hand, the uncommonness of his vision 
is also one of the strongest points of his work. His 
eidetic memory is constantly dredging up sub¬ 
stantiating details with which to convince the reader 
utterly that he knows everything there is to know about 
whatever he happens to be talking about. The verisimil¬ 
itude of his creation is such that you can bark your shin 
on the table in his fictional living room. There is a wealth 
of original detail here, in worlds and cultures completely 
realized. Ford has demonstrated once again that a com¬ 
petent writer can take the same basic outline that has 
been used by thousands of others (in this case, the rite 
of passage story) and make it seem new. 

Web of Angels, then, is not a book for casual 
reading. Those who take the time, though, are going to 
find themselves wishing for more. Once Ford learns to 
control his talent he is going to be a marvel. Meantime, 
his failures make the rest of the field seem pretty dull by 
comparison. 

— Clifford R. McMurray 


THE FAR FRONTIER by William Rostler (Playboy Press 
Books, 1980, $1.95) (ISBN 0-872-16633-3) 

Can you think of a worse idea than setting a 
cowboy and indian story in the far future on an alien 
planet? It is the paragon of cliche used to denounce all 
that is bad about space opera. Yet, Bill Rostler chose to 
write just that with this book, and you know, he did a 
damned good job. The story and background are made 
believable to a remarkable degree—not glossed over, 
and with no straining to over-rationalize. But, and this is 
the important point, why bother? I still long to see the 
Rostler of "Patron of the Arts”. 

— Doug Fratz 


THE DEMU TRILOGY by F.M. Busby (Pocket Books 
1980, 522 pp„ $2.50) (ISBN 0-83221-2) 
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This volume collects and more or less completes 
the story that began with Cage a Man (1963) and con¬ 
tinued with The Proud Enemy (1975). Those novels 
appeared years apart, from different publishers, so 
readers may be excused for not keeping track of what 
Busby was trying to do. Unfortunately, looking at the 
whole trilogy, I’m not altogether sure I understand, but, 
it’s possible to make some reasonable guesses. Busby 
was apparently trying to create realistic space opera— 
with believable characters in convincing situations, told 
in taut, low-key prose. He largely succeeded in that, 
especially in the earliest section of the work. I'd also 
guess that he wanted to stretch his characters, showing 
their natures growing under pressure. He’s somewhat 
successful at that. And finally I'd guess that he wanted 
to speculate on the nature of humanity’s urge to grow, 
to expand, to be free. At that, for reasons connected 
with his handling of the first two areas, he's least 
successful of all. 

Cage a Man works marvelously as action adventure, 
thanks in large part to Busby’s prose style. There's not a 
moment wasted in the account of how the lobster-like 
Demu kidnap Barton and other humanoids and subject 
them to brainwashing that’s supposed to break them 
emotionally before they are surgically altered into 
replicas of the Demu, the only true “people.” The writing 
is direct, clear, and wonderfully efficient. It shoves the 
reader through Barton’s experiences. The description of 
how he (barely) manages to hang onto his sanity and 
humanity is dead-on convincing. Even parts that 
obviously are gimmicked wish fulfillment, such as 
Barton’s escape from his cell and his theft of an alien 
spaceship, are emotionally convincing, thanks to that 
driving prose. The pace lets up only slightly back on 
Earth, with Barton convinced he is murderously insane 
but determined to conceal it well enough to stay out of 
confinement. The relations of characters are clearly, 
briskly done, set nicely against the rush to build a 
spacefleet to strike back at the Demu. And Barton's final 
discovery that he really has grown out of that earlier 
madness is striking, fairly convincing, and emotionally 
satisfying. The book is a good action-suspense tale. 

Things start going wrong in The Proud Enemy. The 
human fleet is not out to destroy the Demu, you see; the 
humans just want them to stop mutilating other beings. 
Busby has prepared for this in Barton’s pity-affection for 
Eeshta, the young Demu he seized as hostage while 
making his escape. It’s nice to imagine us being so 
reasonable during a war. Still, that does reduce the over¬ 
whelming emotional drive of the action. And it’s a long 
way to Demu territory. The characters fill time by 
making love, drinking coffee, and talking. Busby’s 
writing is as straightforward as usual; each scene feels 
natural, full of unexpected detail that makes you nod— 
yep, that’s the way it would be, that’s how the con¬ 
versations would go. Still, it’s a long trip. I suspect that 
Busby was trying to build characterization; if so, it 
doesn’t work. Barton grew as much as he could in the 
first novel. He is pragmatic, sensible, reasonably sym¬ 
pathetic to other people but damned determined not to 
let himself be walked over—in short, he's like one of 
Heinlein’s saner heroes. He showed all that in Cage a 
Man; in The Proud Enemy he is still the same but 
without the obsession that made him compelling. 
Events happen. Barton deals with them. He makes love 
with Limila, negotiates with aliens, runs the human 
■ on page 37 
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Cherry Wilder I received from Atheneum 

6070 Langen/Hessen, a copy of Don D’Ammas- 

West Germany sa's review of my novel 

THE LUCK OF BRIN’S 
FIVE (Thrust-SF in Review, Winter '80). Unfortunately 
the edition you reviewed (Pocket Books 1979 ISBN 
0-671-83032-5) is defective. Twelve final pages were 
omitted and the edition recalled. 

There was not much publicity given to this disaster 
but it was mentioned twice in LOCUS: November 1979 
p. 18 and March 1980 p. 16. Pocket Books are now re¬ 
printing THE LUCK OF BRIN’S FIVE and the new com¬ 
plete work will be available in December 1980. 


Janrae Frank At Worldcon in Boston I 

5041 Admiral Wright Rd. listened to many women 

Virginia Beach, VA 23462 make what I felt were un¬ 

just accusations of male 
chauvinism launched at fandom at large. I feel very 
strongly about this. I seriously doubt that many of these 
women have, in fact, encountered genuine chauvinist 
males; otherwise they would have been struck by the 
absence of it here, as I was from my very first encounter 
with fandom two years ago. 

With rare exceptions the male sf fans I’ve en¬ 
countered, become friends with or otherwise involved 
with have been several levels above the men I’ve known 
from other corners of life in their treatment and regard 
for women. Contrary to popular feminist opinion there 
are very few incidents of male chauvinism in fandom or 
among the pros in the field. I see male chauvinism as 
being the deliberate and conscious discrimination 
against women. That includes all forms of contempt and 
condescension. 

It is natural for human beings to avoid people they 
dislike on a personal basis—someone whom we find 
either boring or more likely offensive or abrasive. Men 
are going to discriminate against the women they find 
offensive the same as they do to men they find likewise. 
I don’t enjoy men coming up to me (as one semi-pro 
writer did) and belittling my feminist, independent ways. 
Conversely, no male who is trying hard to live and let live 


in an enlightened fashion is going to enjoy a militant 
feminist attacking him on a personal level because he 
was born with a different set of genitals from hers. It is 
as easy for women to stereotype men as it has been for 
men to do the same to women. 

Some feminists live submerged in fandom and sf in 
general: so much so that they forget to be grateful for 
what they have. Perhaps I've mellowed too much over 
the years. I'm not nearly as militant at 26 as I was at 18.1 
was sensitive to every slight, imagined or otherwise, and 
men caught a lot of verbal shrapnel from my periodic 
explosions. Meeting some genuine male chauvinists 
can be an enlightening experience. It can put all of the 
males in your life into their proper perspectives. 

Men are human too. We women forget that some¬ 
times, myself included. If we don't get along with a man 
it is a whole lot more comforting to our egos to blame it 
on male chauvinism before admitting to a flaw in our¬ 
selves or accepting a human flaw in the man. Most of 
the men I've known since I sold my first short story and 
discovered fandom simultaneously have treated me as a 
fellow human being first and a woman second. My 
intellectual equality with them has not been questioned 
or doubted. Like I said before, you nr)ust meet a real male 
chauvinist before you can recognize one. 

For a year there existed two science fiction book¬ 
stores in Arlington, Texas. The fellow who ran the newer 
(now belated) store is a good-natured, laughable fellow 
who I found it difficult to argue or be cross with. He 
thought it was rather cute that I had sold a story to 
AMAZONS! and told me so. In the same breath he con¬ 
descended on my trilogy, the first volume of which he 
read in manuscript prior to my sale to Starblaze, saying 
that a woman was always less than a man and should 
not worry about supporting herself with her efforts 
since she was bound to end up as a housewife anyway. 
Later he informed me that he was borrowing some of the 
character interactions and ideas from my novel for his 
own novel which he was writing, since my work was less 
important but the ideas were pretty good and he was 
having characterization problems. That is a chauvinist in 
the worst way for an American. 

There are a lot of Africans in this country now¬ 
adays. They tend to congregate at my best friend’s 
house since she has three good looking unmarried 
sisters and a friendly mother they like to visit with. 
Those Africans of my acquaintance find it amusing that 
I’m studying the martial arts (I picked up my friend twice 
a week, sometimes more often and we went to the 
studio together). I have very nearly gotten into fights 
with four different ones who wanted to demonstrate to 
me my “innate female helplessness." One time a 
Liberian, in all seriousness, told me that if I wanted to be 
a writer I should stick with areas where women's minds 
function best: Romances and children’s books. He 
found it worth a huge laugh that I was ‘attempting’ 
science fiction and fantasy, completely disregarding the 
fact that I had five short stories in print and the sale of a 
trilogy to my credit. Later having read my story in 
AMAZONS! he got on my case for ‘putting the woman 
forward too much.’ Another time I defended science 
fiction to a pair of Nigerians from the standpoint that it 
was a means of exploring new ideas in social exper¬ 
iments and the effect of technology on mankind. In the 
middle of the discussion, one man laughed and looked 
at the other saying, as if I were not there. “See! See what 
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kind of words she uses!" Both were more fluent in 
English than many Americans. Then both laughed for 
several minutes and forgot I was there for the rest of the 
evening. Had my friend not insisted otherwise, I would 
have departed before her mother served the dinner to 
which I had been invited. I did not want to hurt her 
feelings. One of those same Nigerians was overheard, 
by my friend, advising another African not to take any 
courses/classes at the University of Texas, Arlington, 
that had a woman instructor/professor because women 
"did not know what they were talking about.” 

I have found very little incident of the first kind of 
Chauvinsim among fans and none of the latter. Before 
discovering the local fan population at the 4th World 
Fantasy Convention in 78 held in Forth Worth, which 
neighbors my former home town of Haltom City, I can 
truthfully say that I had met only three good men (by 
feminist standards) in my whole life. That number has 
been multiplied several times over since then. 

Prejudice does exist. We see it in every defeat or 
set back the women’s movement suffers in its efforts to 
achieve equal rights under the law. Residual effects of 
more than 2000 years of anti-woman cultural condition¬ 
ing still exists and cannot be wiped away in one or two 
generations. To expect instant change is to expect the 
impossible—after all, humans are only "human.” But to 
go prejudice hunting for its own sake is destructive and 
counter to the efforts of women to achieve equality. 
More, militantly abusive women can only alienate the 
sympathetic sections of male fans and males of other 
groups. It is easy to make enemies of one’s allies—just 
spit in their faces. 

I believe that the reason for such a large con¬ 
centration of enlightened men in fandom is because sf 
is in essence a literature of ideas. We’ve grown 
accustomed to radical social concepts because we’ve 
been exposed to them for more than the two decades of 
change that followed the sedate '50s. I’m not saying that 
fandom is perfect, far from it. So large a group is bound 
to be comprised of a wide variance of individual types. 
Still, there does seem to be a larger percentage of 
positive, enlightened males and females than can be 
found in most local organizations, bars and schools, 
etc. That should appear as an inescapable fact. If, as the 
statistics show, the majority of readers are male, then 
males must comprise a majority of those purchasing the 
novels of even the most radical feminist sf authors. That 
speaks for itself about the mental set of male fans. 
[I've often thought the same thing when hearing fans 
complaining about various attitudes among other 
fans—the real world outside fandom is almost always 
worse. It is equally easy to forget, when noting various 
injustices and prejudices in our society, that in almost 
all cases, we are far ahead of the rest of the world. 
— DDF] 


Don D’Ammassa I enjoyed the current issue 

323 Dodge Street of THRUST, as usual, par- 

East Providence, Rl 02914 ticularly Bischoff on DR. 

WHO (which I also enjoy 
immensely) and Ted White, although I don’t entirely 
agree with him. Lovecraft, for example, clearly was a 
sick man, but that doesn’t prevent the best of his stories 
from being good examples of a rather formalized, stilted 
prose form. After all, one could make just as devastating 


a statement about Edgar Rice Burroughs for chauvinsim 
(both sexual and human) and classism. In fact, similar 
charges have been brought against Bunch, Malzberg, 
Spinrad. and Silverberg for decadence in prose, defeat¬ 
ism, sexual obsession, and a death fixation respectively. 


Mark Verheiden Just finished reading 

5419 SW Schools Ferry Rd. through THRUST # 16. A 
Portland, OR 97225 nice issue, as usual. I was 

particularly interested by 
Ted White’s column, specifically the part dealing with 
H.P. Lovecraft. 

Ted’s remarks on Lovecraft reminded me of a dis¬ 
turbing new trend in criticism: judging the artist rather 
than the art. Ted obviously doesn’t like Lovecraft’s stuff, 
which is fine. I don’t like it much, either. But rather than 
dealing with Lovecraft’s work on that level, Ted justifies 
his dislike of Lovecraft because Lovecraft was “sick". 
This is the kind of critical reasoning I might expect from 
Rona Barrett, but not from someone with Ted's long 
experience. The final groin shot was tarring Lovecraft 
advocates with the same ’’sick” brush; saying, in effect, 
"disagree if you will, but if you do, you’re sick.” 

I wonder how Ted would react if this same critical 
scale were applied to his own work. For instance, Ted 
has in the past claimed to have used a variety of 
recreational drugs. There are a lot of people who would 
consider such casual drug use far more dangerous and 
“sick” than Lovecraft’s problems. If we care to judge the 
man on that basis, we can write off his entire creative 
output because he was sick. We could go through his 
stories and lift out oblique (or not so oblique) drug 
references, ignore the message his stories have to offer, 
and label all his work “sick.” And if you disagree, well, 
you must be a drug soaked lunatic as well. 

Obviously, whether Ted uses drugs or not has 
nothing to do with his stories. Ted may approach his 
work from a particular viewpoint because he's taken 
drugs (or because he was born in Oshkosh, or because 
he likes to read a lot), but the only time it is reasonable 
to deal with these points is when it can be found in his 
work. Otherwise, you’re just reviewing the artist, and (if I 
may become even more simplistic), the artist is not the 
art. 

Had Ted not read all the biographies of Lovecraft 
and read only his work, would he have come to the same 
conclusions? Quite possibly, but then his remarks 
would have been justified, as I would be justified if I 
read all the "Gor" books and said, “boy, this stuff is 
sick.” 

All I ask is for people who like to criticise to stick to 
the work. It's hard enough to be in the creative field 
without being branded a deviant every time your stuff 
goes a little off track. I speak from personal experience; 
I’ve spent the last year producing and writing a horror 
feature film. The movie is surreal and has awful things 
happening, but I swear to God, guys, I’ve never decap¬ 
itated anyone in my life. If people hate horror movies 
and want to hate my horror movie, that’s fine; but don’t 
transfer that hatred to me. 

Ted White Replies: 

The problem here seems to be one of com¬ 
munication. My Column was a statement of opinion, not 
a Work of Criticism. I saw no need to plow the same 
ground Lovecraft critics, pro and con, have been 
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working over the past forty years. I don’t like Lovecraft's 
work, and I said as much. But the thrust (if you’ll pardon 
my use of that word here) of my column was the danger 
involved in allowing fantasy to be taken over by the 
disciples and imitators of a few authors—whether 
Lovecraft (whom I abhor) or Tolkein (whom I like). Mark 
wants criticism, and that’s fine—but that wasn't what I 
was trying to write in that Column. 


Allen Koszowski I received THRUST # 16 

217 Barrington Rd. and as usual enjoyed it 

Upper Darby, PA 19082 very much. However. I am 
moved to write in regards 

to Ted White's Column. 

I will not argue with Mr. White regarding the merits 
of Lovecraft s fiction. As always such matters are bound 
up with personal tastes and preferences and Mr. White 
certainly has the right to express his opinions. What I do 
object to, however, is the tone of his column concerning 
Lovecraft and fans. I suppose I am one "of the more 
rabid members of that fetid audience"—as Mr. White 
puts it—for having the audacity to disagree. He can 
express his thoughts in print, but I am rabid for 
expressing mine? And I wonder who Mr. White is 
referring to when he writes of "Lovecraft and his slimy 
ilk'—such Lovecraft admirers as Robert Bloch, August 
Derleth, Frank Belknap Long? Or perhaps he means any¬ 
one who happens to derive a degree of pleasure from 
Lovecraft’s fiction. 

Mr. White writes of Lovecraft’s well-known pre¬ 
judices. This is. sadly enough, true, however I suggest 
that we all have our prejudices—hidden or otherwise. 
Mr. White shows us another form of unreasoning pre¬ 
judice when he states "I continue to regard it as a 
blemish on the character of my otherwise flawless 
friends when they confess to me their fondness for 
Lovecraft ' —which is something like saying that good 
as they may be I just can t enjoy Samuel Delaney's 
stories because he is black. I have a prejudice against 
people who give veiled insults when expressing their 
opinions. 

And I submit that writers of real talent do not 
surrender that talent and creativity at Lovecraft's altar. 
They use him as a springboard from which to develop 
their own personal style—such respected authors as 
Fritz Lieber, Robert Bloch, Stephen King and Ramsey 
Campbell are representative of the type of writer I mean. 
There are many others. 

I could go on. but it is obvious that Mr. White is a 
man of strongly held opinions, and that anything I say 
will not matter one iota to him. Which is fine by me. 
however. I do wish he would show a little more respect 


( 




lor those among us with opinions different than his. 

Ted White Replies: 

One of the worst problems I've found with 
Lovecraft's fans is that they lack any sense of humor, 
especially where their idol is concerned. Phrases like 
"the more rabid members of that fetid audience," and 
“Lovecraft and his slimy ilk," were written with my 
tongue firmly lodged in my eldritch cheek. I would have 
thought the line about "my otherwise flawlbss friends" 
would have been a giveaway there, but I underestimated 
the seriousness and the paranoia of clammy sewer- 
dwellers like Allen, who see "veiled insults" whenever I 
turn over a rock and expose the grubby truth. Tch, tch. 


Darrell Schweitzer Ted White's comments on 

113 Deepdale Rd. Lovecraft are nothing new. 

Strafford, PA 19087 People were saying this 

generations ago, save that 
the biographical inaccuracies change with time. It used 
to be David H. Keller M.D. theorizing that Lovecraft had 
inherited syphilis from his father. Now Ted with this 
"never had an adult sexual relationship" business, Mrs. 
Lovecraft's testimony to the contrary. She survived into 
the 1970s, by the way. so her testimony isn't something 
confined to the remote past. 

The line quoted from the work of a teenaged HPL 
fan. I might point out. would have met only the strongest 
disapproval from Lovecraft. who not only was a bit of a 
prude, but also didn't think that physical gore was 
necessary for achieving horror. And I don't think, in the 
long run (though he would have been too gracious to say 
so) he would have approved of the alleged "Cthulhu 
Mythos" material inflicted on his memory. The 
"Mythos" as we know it is August Derleth's invention, 
stemming from a thorough-going misunderstanding of 
Lovecraft's writing and thought. For all the eldritch 
tomes, shuddering recluses, and Nameless Unspeak- 
ables in such fiction. I can't think of much of it which 
really has anything to do with the substance of Love¬ 
craft at all. A couple of Fritz Leiber stories do. The most 
Lovecraftian novel I ever read was William Sloane’s To 
Walk the Night, which had none of the mannerisms or 
devices, but was thematically very close. I don't know 
that Sloane ever was aware of Lovecraft. But he was 
aware that modern science was expanding human per¬ 
ception of the universe in such a way that our provincial, 
cosy viewpoint was no longer valid, and that mankind 
does not occupy a particularly important role in the 
overall scheme of things. (Sloane's book, curiously 
enough, had far more of a sexual element than anything 
by Lovecraft.) Probably much of Lovecraft's appeal 
comes from the fact that his particular brand of mater¬ 
ialistic pessimism became fashionable in the decades 
after his death. He's probably akin to the Existentialists 
in some ways, which may explain why so many Euro¬ 
pean critics regard him as a major American writer. (And 
critics elsewhere. Borges wrote a book on American 
literature. He mentions three science fiction" authors, 
Heinlein. Bradbury, and Lovecraft. He also wrote a story 
in homage to Lovecraft —it's in The Book of Sand— 
assuming that Argentine readers would know what he 
was talking about.) 

The funny thing is that, decade after decade, as 
various people try to explain away Lovecraft, his rep¬ 
utation gets bigger and bigger. We're now seeing 
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scholarly bibliographies published by university 
presses, a Lovecraft volume of Monarch Notes, an inter¬ 
national scholarly convention on his writing (in Trieste), 
and books like Joshi's H.P. Lovecraft: Four Decades of 
Criticism. 

In other words, Lovecraft was unquestionably the 
most successful fantasy or SF writer of his generation, 
and there have been less than a dozen in the entire 
history of the field to achieve such acclaim or critical 
recognition. This has been going on long enough now 
that it clearly is not just a passing fad. It's an inter¬ 
national phenomenon. So rather than complaining 
about how he has "contaminated' fantasy, it might be 
more fruitful to explore why his influence has been so 
vast. 

Before John Shirley is so sure Isaac Asimov’s 
Science Fiction Magazine is devoted to 'safe'' science 
fiction, maybe he ought to read "Full Fathom Five Your 
Father Lies” by Rand B. Lee in the February 16, 1981 
issue. Nothing further needs be said by way of rebuttal 
to his column. 

In answer to Jessica Salmonson s question, no it 
isn't a coincidence that the women pulp writers all had 
androgynous names, because they didn't. Mary 
Elizabeth Counselman, Mary-Alice Schnirring, Claire 
Winger Harris, and several others didn't have am¬ 
biguous names at ali. The coincidence is that the better 
writers (Moore k, Brackett) did, and therefore are 
remembered. 


[We also heard from Douglas Barbour, Michael 
Morrison, Mike Conner, and many more.] 
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fleet, thinks, talks. Meanwhile, the story seems to drift 
along from incident to incident. Sentence by sentence, 
even page by page, the novel is as effective as its 
predecessor. Overall, though, it seems to be groping, all 
the way to the ingenious but anti-climactic end of the 
Demu war. 

Busby seems to be trying to do more than adven¬ 
ture. However, the very strength of Barton's character 
makes it difficult for him to develop—and that neat, 
efficient style keeps the reader’s attention on concrete 
action only. Even in End of the Line, which lays some 
pretty serious issues on the reader, the feeling is less 
that the story is expanding into something rich and new 
than that it is fumbling an older, reliable form. The book 
is distinctly episodic. It may be that Busby wants to use 
separate episodes to show first the dead end of bureau¬ 
cratic thinking, then the revelation of humanity's true 
purpose; nevertheless, the action feels choppy, random. 
And it does not help that one long section, giving 
information vital to the conclusion, is narrated by a new 
character—who sounds and reacts extremely like 
Barton. The overall conception is impressive, even mind¬ 
stretching, but it’s presented as another problem for 
Barton to handle. He does, in his familiar, sensible, 
reassuring way. 

The trilogy shouldn’t be ignored, though. Many 
writers never manage to create characters as con¬ 
vincing on that basic level. Nor to write as well in that 
concrete vein. The problem—and the glory—is that 
Busby is not content to remain there. He is trying to 
grow. With all that in mind, I do recommend the book, as 
a curious but hopeful record of a writer’s striving. 

—Joe Sanders 
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